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*“‘| thought we couldn’t afford a new calculator. 
We tried a Marchant and did | change my mind! 


“The amount of time we’re saving is outstanding. 
Our Marchant paid for itself in a matter of months. 


“The Marchant is so simple to operate everyone in the office uses it. 


“In division, at the end of a problem, Marchant automatically clears 
any remainder... leaves nothing but the answer to copy. 


“And on a Marchant multiplicand, multiplier and answer 
can be checked after a multiplication... you know the answer is right.’ 


iNT 


MARCHANT wx: 








The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, on 
your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper- 
ate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail this 
coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... 


MARCHANT’S MANY EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES INCLUDE: 


“‘Push-Button’’ Multiplication 


Guide to Modern Figuring Methods ‘a 
IMustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators Cl Complete Carriage Carryover 
One-Hand Keyboard Control 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 
G7} 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Nation's Business WEIMER PURSELL 
en ee ’ began to study the 
sketches and 
photographs that 
our art depart- 
ment had mailed 
to his Florida 
home as prelimi- 
Be nary research for 
sa - this month’s cover 

painting, and he 
found that he was making a vicari- 
ous trip back to his former home. 

This signpost and the highway it 
identifies are just west of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Lookout Mountain can be seen 
in the distance. 

As a former member of the 
faculty at the University of Chat- 
tanooga, Mr. Pursell knew the 
scene well. 

In fact, it might be difficult to 
lose him anywhere in Tennessee. 
It’s his native state. 

Born in Dyersburg 47 years ago, 
he called Tennessee home until he 
left to study at the Chicago Art 
Institute and later at the New Bau- 
haus School of Design. 

Next came a period in Kansas 
City, followed by a return to Chi- 
cago where he married Dorothea 
Sanders, then a student at the Art 
Institute. The Pursells have two 
children, Scott, 16, and Anne, 13, 
both born in Chicago. Except for 
a proposed move to a Chicago 
suburb, they might still be in Chi- 
cago—but, once their furniture 
was aboard a van, they decided it 
would be just as easy to go on to 
New York State. 

They lived in Pound Ridge, N. Y., 
until the offer came to return to 
Chattanooga and a tour of teach- 
ing duty. 

For the past three years, Mr. 
Pursell has been head of the com- 
mercial art department at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. This month he 
begins a year’s leave of absence, 
which he plans to spend painting 
at Pound Ridge. 


WHILE Artist Pursell was pictur- 
ing highway complications on can- 
vas, BOOTON HERNDON was inves- 
tigating what he calls the horse- 
and-buggy administration which 
has been contributing to the un- 
satisfactory condition of the na- 
tion’s highways since 1917. 

“The real tragedy,” he writes, 
“lies in the fact that the answers 
to the problems are available; 
there is simply no reason to con- 
tinue this way. 

“We actually waste more money 
in congestion, in accidents and 
death, in property loss and in wear 
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Our stock was insured 
but our income wasn’t 





(Typical of what could happen in any business) 


The auctioneer poised his gavel 
over one of the last remnants of our 
business. “I’m bid thirty dollars. 
Thirty ... are you done at thirty? 


All done?” 


One thing was certain. My part- 
ners and I were “all done.” And so 
was the department store we'd 
worked so hard to establish. 


Months before, when fire closed 
us down, things hadn’t looked so 
grim. Our building and stock were 
adequately insured. But we didn’t 


know then how disastrous the loss 
of income could be. We weren't 
insured against this blow. 


Now we realize what a mistake 
that was! Business Interruption 
Insurance would have paid us our 
full anticipated profit and our con- 
tinuing overhead expenses—a total 
of $188,000* during our shutdown. 
Not having this money available is 
what put us out of business! 


* Actual amount paid on a store loss that was covered 
by Business Interruption. 


This is not an isolated case. Lack of Business Interruption 
Insurance has ruined many an enterprise. 


Why risk a crippling loss of income when fire, windstorm, 
explosion, riot or other insured hazard shuts you down temporarily? 
Let Business Interruption Insurance pay you what your business 
itself would have paid you under normal operating conditions. 


Ask your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent or 


your insurance broker to give you full details 
about this essential, low-cost protection. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 






Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


A Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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and tear on vehicles and tires thap 
it would cost us to have an efficient 
highway network.” 

Mr. Herndon deals primarily 
with one fault: management. 


AS a student at Syracuse Univer. 
sity, HERBERT HARRIS could never 
decide whether to become a politi- 
cal economist, a psychologist, or 
historian. While trying to make up 
his mind he wrote several books, 
joined the editorial staff of a 
magazine and put in a number of 
years in government service. 

The books include “Labor’s Ciyjj 
War,” a discussion of the forces be. 
hind the AFL-CIO split and its 
effect upon the nation’s economy; 
and a history of the U. S. labor 
movement from 1770 to 1939. He 
is author also of many magazine 
articles. 

In Government, he served dur- 
ing World War II as head of the 
Office of Special Adviser, War Pro- 
duction Board. Later he became a 
Marshall Plan consultant, and was 
a member of W. Averell Harriman’s 
staff when he was director for the 
Mutual Security program. 

His article: “The Real Radicals: 
U. §S. Businessmen,” begins on 
| page 28. 





| RICHARD TREGASKIS is six and a 
‘half feet tall. Such height was no 
bother to him as a war correspon- 
'dent, author of books or reporter, 
'until he began research on the 
| glass cars he describes in this issue, 
beginning on page 76. 
| “J’d never done anything in the 
line of driving sport cars before I 
| started the story,” he says, “butl 








had been academically a car nut 
‘for a long time. From reading, ! 
'had learned to discourse learnedly 
| about steering ratios, cornering, 
torsion bars, unsprung weight, rear 
‘ends, etc.—without the slightest 
idea of how to apply this knowl- 
edge.” 

Then came the assignment to do 
|an article on California’s glass cat 
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the great things ahead. 
cr Today we telephone from mov- 
pene ing automobiles, trains, airplanes 
an’s and ships far out at sea. And 
the radio microwaves beam tele- 

phone calls and television pro- 

4 grams from tower to tower across 
the country. 

The day is coming when you 
nd a will be able to reach any tele- 
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7,500 U. S. companies now use 
the Olivetti Fully Automatic 
Printing Calculator to cut figure- 
work costs. This machine offers 
a permanent record of all calcu- 
lations and results on the printed 
tape + the advantages of a fully 
automatic calculator combined 
with high-speed, high-capacity 
adding, subtracting and listing + 
automatic credit balance and 
combined-operations features + 
remarkable dependability. No 
specialized operator is required. 


folivettt 


os G ss 


Olivetti, with plants in Italy, 
Scotland, Spain, South Africa 
and Argentina, manufactures 
adding machines, calculating ma- 
chines, typewriters, teleprinters, 
machine tools and visible card- 
filing systems. For information 
on Olivetti products now avail- 
able in the United States, through 
more than 400 Olivetti dealers, 
write to the Olivetti Corporation 
of America, Dept. L, 580 Fifth 
‘Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


industry. As part of his research, 
he went to the stock car races— 
“and heard the thunderous sound 
of same.” There he was astonished 
to see the owner of one car polish 
the cylinder head with a clean 
pocket handkerchief so that it 
would look good in a photo that 
was being made. 

Research also included a ride in 
a small foreign car. That’s when 
his six-feet-six got in the way. 
“Either my feet were too big for 
it,” Mr. Tregaskis relates, “or it was 
too small for my feet. I prefer to 
think the latter. 

“After bruising my legs trying to 
get them into position for driving, 
I found that one foot seemed to 
cover both the brake and the ac- 
celerator pedals, with sometimes 
alarming results. 

“It was the same kind of disillu- 
sion I experienced on my first visit 
to Bali, in 1948,” he continues, 
“when I found that the beautiful 
babes I had seen in such fetching 
pictures for so long were only 
about four feet tall!” 


WINNIFRED F. PARKE and her hus- 
band operate the James D. Parke 
Company, which makes wood and 
aluminum overhead doors at El 
Segundo, Calif. They describe 
themselves as typical small busi- 
ness people. 

The Parkes started their busi- 
ness in 1940 with money saved in 
the early years of their marriage 
when they both worked. Until last 
year they operated as a partner- 
ship. Then the auditor took time 
one day to “draw us a gruesome 
picture of what happens to a hus- 
band and wife partnership when 
one partner dies.” Mrs. Parke 








promptly sold her half of the busi- 
ness to her husband for $1. “And 
believe it or not,” she says, “it took 
me two weeks to collect the dollar. 
Little was changed, however, be 
sides the dollar. “When anyone 
,| asks my husband what is my posi- 
| tion in the firm,” she says, “he re- 
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fers to me as the vice president.” 

They operate their firm with the 
help of a bookkeeper and a part- 
time auditor. The story of her ex- 
perience with personnel problems 
pegins on page 81. 


THE CHECK from Nation’s BusI- 
ness made a fine wedding present! 

That was the word from CALVIN 
MAYNE, who used the money to 
take his bride, the former Miss 
Nancy Marth, on a honeymoon to 
Bermuda. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayne (see photo- 
graph) will live in Rochester, N. Y., 
where he is on the staff of the 
Times-Union. He is 27 and a grad- 





uate of Ohio State University, 
where he collected three of the 
school’s choice honors: editorship 
of the Lantern, the daily news- 
paper; membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa while still a junior; and 
election to Sphinx, the senior 
honorary society. 

After graduation he went to the 
Detroit Free Press as reporter and 
rewrite man, then returned to 
Rochester, where he once had been 
copy boy. Interpretive reporting 
on municipal affairs and finance 
won him such distinction that he 
was granted a Nieman Fellowship 
at Harvard University. 

His article on local taxes, written 
while his ankle was in a cast, be- 
gins on page 36. 


ALSO in this issue are articles by: 

HENRY F. PRINGLE, who got his 
first newspaper experience cover- 
ing the New York State legislature 
with James A. Hagerty. He now 
writes about Mr Hagerty’s son, 
James C., presidential press secre- 
tary. 

WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT, a former 
Kansas boy who made good on 
newspapers in Kansas City and 
Chicago, then became a highly suc- 
cessful magazine writer. His sub- 


ject in this issue is safety in hos- 
pitals. 
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Attention to all phases 


of an employer’s business-insurance 


needs is no one-man job! When you qual- 
ify as one of our policyholder-owners, a 
skilled Employers Mutuals Team coop- 
erates ...suggests proper coverage that 


is tailored to your needs... helps reduce 





accident costs... handles claims prompt- 


ly ... provides services that can improve 





your production, reduce bs 


The Employers Mutuals Team 


S. EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 


operating expense and, 





often, cut premium costs! 





Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Co QUALITY and STYLE 


The Departmental Line with Island Base. Note 
the square edges and flush tops so desks can 
be “banked” for best use of floor space. 


Another of the four complete 
“Y and E’’ lines—the Associate 
Line with graceful, molded tops, 
balanced design. 





Only “Y and E”’ has a complete 
steel Executive Suite. Here are 
the masterpieces of office equip- 
ment. 





This office is equipped with the 
Departmental Line—Leg Type. 
No other manufacturer has as 





can tell a lot about you 
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Nationally distributed through 
branches, agents, and deciers. 


An office can actually talk. It can say: “This company is behind the 
times. They don’t look progressive.” 

Or an office can say: ““Here’s a company that does things well. They 
use modern methods. They’re on the ball.” 

The quality and style of “Y and E” equipment can tell a good story 
like that about your company. Not just the first year or two after you 
put it in, but for years and years to come. 

Because of quality and thoughtful design, ““Y and E” offices have an 
enduring style. Twenty years from now the sleek, graceful, simple 
lines of ““Y and E” desks still will give your offices an up-to-date, stylish 
look, still tell your visitors: “Here is a fine company.” 

There’s a “Y and E” branch or distributor in your city. Call today 
and take the first step toward offices with a quality and style that tell a 
progressive story about you—and keep on telling it. 


YAWMAN-»> FRBE MFG.(. 


1043 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of steel desks and filing cabinets, visible index record equipment, filing systems, filing supplies. 


complete a line as “Y and E”, 
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meres Washington letter: 


p> BUSINESS GETS BIGGER—and better. 
Number of business firms operating in 





economy area—including towns dependent 
on farm income—is estimated at 40,000,- 


plete U. S. is at all-time high—4,059,000— 000 persons. 
ciate and graph line still heads upward. But postwar industrial development has 
tops, Commercial, industrial failures show brought thousands of new plants to small 








slight rise in recent weeks. But don't 
be misled by failure rate. 

To measure it accurately, measure it 
against rising business population. 

Four-year trend of commercial, indus- 
trial failures is down (9,246 in ‘493 
7,611 in '52). 

Failures per 10,000 concerns have 
leveled off at about 34. Except for war 
and postwar boom from '43-'48, that's 


towns leaving their dependency on farm 
income in question. 

Example: One midwestern city has popu- 
lation of 50,000. Its total employment 
is 58,000. Two thirds of those employes 
are drawn from surrounding rural area. 

Some effect of farm price drop already 
is evident. 

Farm equipment dealers have biggest 
inventories since prewar days. 


nplete lowest rate since turn of the century. Equipment manufacturers are adjusting 
seals Today's business population compares production schedules downward on some 
with 3,258,400 in '45, 3,097,100 in ‘29. lines, eliminating costly steel conver- 
sion practices, chopping off overtime 
p> OUTLOOK OPTIMISM—it's indicated by work schedules. 
continuing record-high volume of bank Don't take these steps as signs of re- 
loan applications. cession. So far they're signs of return- 
= Means business thinks expansion, other ing to normal ways of doing business. 
capital expenditures will pay off. And keep this point in mind: Lower 
It's backing this thinking with price is something most of country has 
millions. been asking for. 
In first 5 months of '53, total com- Income dip found most farmers in best 
mercial, industrial and agricultural economic position ever. 
gi loans by 21 banks reporting to Federal Prosperous decade has given them bet- 
Bonin Reserve were $859,000,000 above year ter homes and farm buildings, with more 
ind EB". 











ago. 


— CONSUMERS SHARE optimism, show it by 
pushing retail sales to levels 5 to 10 
per cent above last year. 

They're also pushing into the future 
downward price adjustments expected when 
production outruns demand. 


> FARMERS' PAY CUT takes bloom off their 
boom. 

Prices received for their product run 
Slightly more than 10 per cent below 
year-ago levels. 

Checking their dip is Agriculture De- 
partment, which has nearly doubled in- 
veSstment in price support buying, com- 
pared with year ago. 

Price support loans outstanding on 
April 30 (latest figures) total $1,909,- 
000,000. Biggest volume is in wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco. 

What's effect of farmers’ pay cut? 
Nation's new industrial pattern is not 
yet fully analyzed, leaves farm econo- 
mists with few figures on which to base 
outlook. 


Nation has about 5,000,000 farms. Farm 


equipment in both than ever before. 

Prices of some seeds, fertilizers are 
softening, tending to help balance farm 
income-outgo. 

Population growth rate in U. S.—now 
about 2,500,000 a year—gives farmers an 
ever-increasing market. 

If price drop holds present relation- 
Ship to year-ago figures throughout this 
year, total cut in farm income would be 
about $1,500,000,000. 

That doesn't necessarily mean drop in 
national income of that amount. 

Does mean that farmers won't spend it. 
But lower food costs would leave more 
buying power with others. 


> SHIP SURPLUS farm products abroad, 
sell them for local currency instead of 
dollars. 

That idea's being talked in Agriculi- 
ture Department. 

Example: Sell India wheat 
use the rupees to buy jute, 
products. 

Private industry has long operated 
Similar plans. One American oil company 
has refinery in England, sells output 


for rupees, 
other Indian 

















for pounds, buys steel pipe with these— 
and sells the pipe for dollars for use 
in U. S. oil fields. 


> TIMING'S AS IMPORTANT as policy to 
many members of Congress. 

Example: Legislators appear to be 
blowing hot and cold on Taft-Hartley 
revision. 

They're not, policywise. Many mem- 
bers’ minds are pretty well made up, 
however they stand. 

Uncertainty stems from political con- 
siderations— 

Those who want to maintain law's pres- 
ent principles, balance, want whatever 
revising is done to be done now. 

Those who want to make concessions to 
labor prefer to put off revision until 
'54—-to capitalize on such action's 
vote-gathering possibilities. 


> ONE HUNDRED CORPORATIONS handle more 
than 60 per cent of defense production. 

Helping them are 231 subsidiary and 
affiliated companies, thousands of sub- 
contractors. 

That's brought out in Munitions Board 
study of first 2 years of defense 
build-up. 

Board staff took a look at top defense 
producers, compared them with Federal 
Trade Commission's list of nation's 
largest manufacturers. 

They found only 35 of the largest 
manufacturers are among top 100 defense 
contractors. 

Only 13 of the first 25 firms on FIC 
list show up among the 100 largest de- 
fense contractors. 

Twelve firm names on the list of top 
defense producers are not listed at all 
among the nation's 1,000 largest manu- 
facturers. 

Prime contracts awarded during first 2 
build-up years totaled $70,179,300,000. 

Three fourths went to makers of air- 
craft, tanks, weapons, other ordnance. 

One fifth to makers of electronics 
equipment, ships, production machinery, 
railway cars, locomotives. 

Five per cent covered contracts for 
petroleum products, nondurable goods, 
services. 

Top contractor: General Motors, with 
$5,489,500,000, or 7.8 per cent of dol- 
lar volume awarded to first 100 firms. 

Next comes General Electric with 
$2,418,300,000, or 5.5 per cent. 


Third, Chrysler with $2,226,300,000, 
or 3.2 per cent. 

Fourth, Boeing with $1,847,900,000, or 
2.6 per cent. 

Fifth, United Aircraft with $1,696,- 
000,000, or 2.4 per cent. 

Altogether, first five won 19.5 per 
cent of volume awarded to top 100. 

Why did big corporations get top 
awards? 

Because they had organization, re- 
Sources, manpower, plant, subcontracting 
Supply lines already set up. 


> TREASURY TALKS (unofficially) about 
making "little man's" government bonds 
tax free. 

That may be next step to make Series E 
and H bonds more attractive to small in- 
vestors. 

Treasury's problem: It's facing peak 
maturities this year and next on the 
$36,000,000,000 (cash value) in out- 
Standing savings bonds. 

Maturities this year exceed $5,200,- 
000,000. 

Next year they reach peak at $5,600,- 
000,000—result of three war bond drives 
held in 1944. 

First step to keep maturing bonds in 
holders’ hands (and away from cash—in 
windows) was taken on May 1, 1952, when 
interest rate was increased from 2.9 to 
5 per cent. 

Treasury officials attribute a 30 per 
cent rise in sales during first five 
months of '53 (compared with '52) to 
that rate increase. 

But even with the rise Government has 
been barely able to hold sales above 
redemptions. 

In first five months sales totaled 
$1,700,000, 000. 

Redemptions of unmatured bonds were 
nearly $1,200,000,000. Maturities were 
almost $500,000,000. 

Treasury squeaked through with a plus 
of $2,500,000 on total savings bond 
business. 

Note: Treasury experience shows that 
if investor holds on to E bond to mature 
ity there's good chance he'll continue 
to hold it at 3 per cent interest com- 
pounded semiannually. 

So far, E bond maturities total about 
$7,100,000,000. Of these, $1,700, 000,000 
have been redeemed, the balance held. 

If it were not for that balance Treas= 
ury would have slipped badly in its calle 
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paign to hold redemptions to current 
sales level. 


AIR TRAVEL SOARS—at bargain rates. 
Trans-Atlantic tourist service (now in 
second year) already makes up 65 per 
cent of trans-Atlantic traffic. 
Budget-conscious travelers will push 
ratio even higher, airline heads say. 
Over-all picture: More than 4,000 
seats weekly in tourist class, less than 
3,000 for standard or first-class. 
First-class round-trip fare between 
New York and London is $711—tourist 
rate is $495. 
Saving's about the same on flights to 
Paris, Rome, other European terminals. 
One company (Trans World) has upped 
trans-Atlantic tourist schedules to 21 
weekly round trips, has kept 14 first- 
class. 


p> TAKES TWO TONS of steel to make an 
automobile—but you only get 1% tons of 
it in your new car. 

Where's the difference? It's in chips, 
shavings, other scrap—until it's sold 
back to steel plants to be made into new 
steel again. 

Some metal going into autos since 
World War II has been conversion steel. 

That's product of a tight market. 

Means manufacturer buys steel in what- 
ever forms he can find, has them con- 
verted in custom mills to forms that he 
needs. 

Process adds about $75 a ton to cost 
of steel. 

Market for conversion steel appears to 
be ending. But that doesn't mean a cor- 
responding slash in price of products 
made of steel. 

Example: Even though auto maker has 
been buying all the conversion steel he 
can get, it's still a small part of his 
over-all steel supply. Thus, cost effect 
is diluted. 

Difference with complete end of con- 
version practice would be a few cents 
(or at most a few dollars) per car, in- 
Stead of $150. 


> SALES, PRODUCTION executives see rosy 
prospects in high birth rate since '45— 
Stress impact on future demand, creation 
of strong markets. 

But long-range population predictions 
are tricky. 

Example: In early '30's, experts saw 
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decline in offing, forecast about 100,- 
000,000 people in U. S. by 1950. Popula- 
tion today: around 160,000,000. 

Present figures lean toward 200,000,- 
000 or more by end of century—but this 
could be wrong, too. 

Sometimes overlooked by prognostica- 
tors: Changes in death rate (rather than 
birth rate) have historically set tempo 
in population growth. 

Significant factor in population 
Studies: Rate of natural increase (dif- 
ference between birth, death rates per 
1,000 people). 

Another factor: World population now 
2,400,000,000—rate of natural increase 
l per cent per year—can mean 4,100,- 
000,000 by 2000 A.D., almost 7,000,000,- 
000 by 2050. 

Pinning it down, this means 25,000,000 
more people on earth each year, or 
68,000 more each day. 

Other side of the picture: Planet's 
total production must increase more than 
l per cent per year in order to keep 
pace—and it would be safer at 2 per 
cent. 


> BRIEFS: Fewer than one fifth of eligi- 
ble veterans have used their government- 
guarantee home building privilege. ... 
Republican Party leaders who endorse 
lowering voting age to 18 have 6,500,000 
voters in mind. That's age group of 18 
through 20 shown in '50 census. ... 

U. S. ships carried only 37.4 per cent 
of nation's foreign trade cargo in '52. 
Ship operators campaign for at least 
half. .. . In 1853 a 30-year-old man 
could buy $1,000 worth of ordinary life 
insurance for $18.40. Today's cost: 
$18.37. . . . More small banks closed up 
last year than in any year since 1943— 
and only half as many opened. Not fail- 
ures—their soundness has never been 
greater. But more and more aging owners 
find no purchasers, close out. ... 
Lower prices, greater emphasis on sales 
promotion have brought profit figures to 
chain store meat counters that have op- 
erated in the red for years. .. . Uncle 
Sam owes himself $46,000,000,000. That's 
in bonds Government has in its own in- 
vestment accounts (such as Social Secur- 
ity) in place of cash collected. ... 
Trend of the Times Note—Shoe trade re- 
ports production way up over last year— 
with largest rise in bedroom and house 
Slippers. 
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Serato ae 


Is it worth a 
3¢ stamp to 
stop worrying ? 





Free ! Fire DANGERater tells you 
in 30 seconds how much protection 
your vital records need . . . to make 
sure you stay in business! 


Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based on 
experience with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors about your 
business. Dials answer, which may save you 
from ruin. Mail coupon for “DANGERater”’ 
now. Tomorrow might be too late! 


Mail coupon now! 


* Mosler Safe ~”” 


32nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Dept. NB-? 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
new Mosler FIRE “DANGERater.” 
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Whew plans become rtal, 


I HAVE noticed many times, and I 
noticed again this spring, that 
when our family makes plans to go 
somewhere, no matter how im- 
probable the time or place may be, 
we go. My wife and Mr. M. at the 
travel bureau seem to believe in 
|these adventures before they hap- 
ipen; I never do. But the day or 
inight comes when I find myself up 
among the stars—for usually, to 
jcover land and water as fast as we 
can, we depart by airplane. After 
that the old, familiar world recedes 
and a new and unfamiliar one 
comes to be taken for granted. And 
so, in case anybody cares (and I 
don’t expect anybody to care as 
much as we did), we went to Ari- 
zona—and to a corner of Mexico. 


Up inthe ain. 

TIME WAS when a passenger 
‘boarding an airplane felt like a 
hero; I know I did when it took 
\two hours and a half, more or less, 
to go from New York to Washing- 
ton. This isn’t so any more. An air 
traveler may be bored—let’s face 
it, he sometimes is—but he is about 
as safe up in the clouds as he would 
be elsewhere. For instance, he can’t 
slip and break his neck in a bath- 
tub, be run over by an automobile 
or be shot in mistake for a deer, not 
while he is flying. 

The main trouble with air travel, 
as we experienced it going to and 
from Arizona and other places, is 
that planes go so fast one can’t 
really settle down between stops. 


Code, but: diftorsc 


AT THE SAME time, it is somehow 
comforting to know that you don’t 
‘make two places alike merely by 
Shortening the travel hours be- 
tween them. You can get to today’s 
Arizona in a hurry, whereas yester- 
day’s Arizona required days and 
weeks to reach; but today’s Ari- 
zona remains different from New 
| York State or Connecticut. 








This goes for New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia and other regions, too, but 
we couldn’t go to all of them in one 
trip, no matter how well inten- 
tioned we were. 


Dryness cam be Beautiful 


ARIZONA is the fifth largest state 
in the Union, or a little smaller 
than Italy. Consequently it has al- 
most all the climates there are, 
including winter. A person can 
drive up Mount Lemmon, near 
Tucson, and throw snowballs while 
the citizens of Tucson are com- 
plaining of heat and lack of rain. 
(They do complain at times. The 
newspapers even publish unfavor- 
able notices about the occasional 





dust storms.) In Tucson itself 
there are times of the year when 
it is hot in the sun and cool in the 
shade. 

Similar conditions in San Fran- 
cisco gave rise to the legend that 
aman could get a sunstroke on one 
side of the street while his neigh- 
bor was catching pneumonia on 
the other side. As far as I could 
make out, this is not true of Tuc- 
son. 

Nobody denies, however, that, 
though there is plenty of water to 
drink for those who care for that 
beverage, Arizona could do with 
more water for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

If you like your scenery lush you 
must go up into the mountains. Or, 
if you wish, you can go to the 
Amazon River Valley. But the so- 
called desert has its majesty and 
its beauty, and is a fine spot for 
cactus, mesquite and _ similar 
plants. 

I was told of a rat, or gopher 
or something, that lives in the 
desert and doesn’t have to drink at 
all. This saves it a lot of trouble. 
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‘Dobe, Arigana, atigle 


WE RAN into one heavy rain dur- 
ing our Arizona stay. This was 
down on the border at a small but 
nappy place called Sasabe and the 
rain was said to be local and spe- 
cially imported from Connecticut. 
I did not believe this, though I 
tried. I chose this moment to get 
stuck with an automobile and some 
excellent adobe mud as I traveled 
between the Rancho de la Osa and 
Sasabe itself. 

I first met ’dobe, as we familiarly 
called it, years ago in California. 
The Arizona species is stickier than 
the California species. One way to 
get it off your shoes after it 
hardens is to use a hammer and 
chisel. Another and perhaps bet- 
ter way is to throw the shoes away 
and get some new ones. 

Most of the year, though, ’dobe in 
Arizona can be inhaled, like snuff, 
whenever and wherever anybody 
has done some plowing or road- 
making. Ido not say this disparag- 
ingly. "Dobe may not be a perfect 
thing in itself but it is associated 
with countless happy memories— 
including one serene week in a 
‘dobe house lent us by friends at 
Sasabe. 


The horse an 


WE HAVE several vacation snap- 
shots that show me sitting on a 
horse named Stiletto, though of 
course people have to take my 
word for it that that was really his 
name. I look quite dashing, if I 
may say so; in fact, like many ama- 
teur riders, the less I really am 
dashing the more dashing I look. 
When I dash on horseback I am 
generally hanging on to the horn 
or the animal’s mane or clutching 





my fiery steed around the neck. 
But I did not fall off. 

Thad misjudged horses. At least 
I had misjudged Stiletto. Stiletto 
had no desire to throw me off. He 
had no wish to gallop when he 
might lope, lope when he might 
canter, canter when he might trot, 
trot when he might walk, walk 
when he might stand still. What 
with one dude and another, Stiletto 
got all the exercise he needed, and 
if he didn’t he could kick up his 
heels while in the corral and un- 
Saddled. 


He was a good horse, reddish in 
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what it says 


What makes millions of water heaters 
deliver their expected amount of hot 
water? Robertshaw® and Grayson 
automatic heat controls ...that auto- 
matically turn the fuel “on” and “off” 
to keep constantly available an abun- 
dant supply of hot water. 


Robertshaw-F ulton Controls also make 
other contributions to America’s’ living 
comfort —they assure top automatic 
performance of gas and electric range 
ovens, clothes dryers and gas and elec- 
tric space heaters. 


Everywhere, in everything, tempera- 
ture control is vital today. Perhaps 
Robertshaw-Fulton’s extensive experi- 
ence can help you solve temperature 
control problems in your plant or on 
your product. Write today. 


CONTROLS COMPANY 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division ¢ Grayson Controls Division * Fulton Syiphon Division * American 
Thermometer Division * Anaheim Division * Bridgeport Thermostat Division + Fielden instrument Division 











Perfect results, 
thanks to 
Robertshaw Controls. 








Automatic clothes drying, Automatic heating comfort, 
thanks to thanks to 
Robertshaw Controls. Robertshaw-Grayson Controls. 
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Quick 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds available within 3 
to 5 days from first 
contact. 


oo 
Continuous 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds available for 


months or years without 
calls or renewals. 





or millions 


\ ITH the money market tightening, 
executives who adopted ComMERCIAL 
Crepit’s working capital method prima- 
rily because they needed more cash than 
was available from usual borrowing 
sources are placing equal importance on 
the fact that money obtained through 
CommerciaL Crepit’s method is not 
subject to calls or renewals. If you now 
use or contemplate using outside funds, 
we would like to give you the many 
features and benefits of ComMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s method which manufacturers 
and wholesalers are using at the rate of 


600 MILLION DOLLARS this year. 


Write or wire the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit CorporaTION office below and 
say, “Send me information about method 
offered in Nation’s Business.” 


BattimmoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los AncELEs 14—724 S. Spring St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL Crepitr COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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color, with white rear fetlocks and 
white on his nose under his bangs 
(if that is what they are Called) - 
he had plenty of speed for those 
who like such things; he coulg 
walk up and down a practically 
perpendicular trail composed of 


| loose stones and gravel and never 


turn a hair. I was always glad to 


| get on Stiletto, and glad to get off. 


In time I think he might haye 
taught me to ride. And there I am 
in the pictures, looking quite dash- 
ing. If Stiletto seems to be laugh- 


ing that is because he is naturally 


a good-natured horse. 


Notie vou, new 


AS EVERYBODY knows, this is a 
new country, part of a new conti- 
nent and a New World. However, it 


| wasn’t born yesterday. In Tucson 
|you don’t need Spanish to get 
/around, but we attended one out- 





door festival where the master of 
ceremonies spoke entirely in 
Spanish and we heard more Span- 
ish than English in the good-look- 


‘ing and good-humored crowd 
| around us. 


That took us back about a cen- 
tury. At St. Xavier del Bac, not far 
from Tucson, we witnessed an eve- 
ning pageant celebrating the ar- 
rival of the Spanish missionaries 
and conquistadores some four cen- 
turies ago. The head man, or 
mayor, of the Papago Indian com- 
munity—an educated gentleman 
of character and intelligence— 
spoke a few words in his native 
tongue. 

That took us back much more 
than 400 years, because the Papago 
language had been in use a long 
time before the strangers from 
over the ocean arrived. 


Munder is a Crime, too 

MANY ARIZONA highways, and 
some in Mexican Sonora, have 
cattle guards across them. These 
will permit the passage of an auto- 
mobile but not of a cow or—unless 
you want to jump—a horse. They 
consist of horizontal bars placed 
side by side just the right distance 
apart. If you are on a horse you 
get off, open a gate at the side, lead 


|the horse through and close the 


gate. In the cattle country murder 
is considered a worse crime than 
leaving one of these gates open. At 
least, that is what I was told. 


Wont a house? 


THE highest-grade ore around Bis- 
bee is said not to be as abundant 
as it used to be. Judging by the 
looks of things, one could still make 
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an honest copper penny in that 
long, up-and-down town. Inci- 
dentally, near Lowell and not so 
far from Bisbee, we passed a de- 
yelopment where new houses with 
nice flat roofs could be rented for 
as little as $45 a month or bought 
for as little as $7,500. This seemed 
like old times somehow. 


Roads, Lonesome and othenwiae 


WHEREVER we went, there were 
good roads, medium roads or bad 
roads. This goes for southern Ari- 
gona and also for Sonora, Mexico. 
As a rule, the better the road the 
greater the traffic. We finally de- 
cided you could not have it both 
ways. If you desired solitude you 
selected a dirt road. If you wanted 
company you took a cement-sur- 
faced road. One exception was the 
Mexican highway, hard-surfaced 
and straight, that ran like an 





arrow from Nogales to Hermosillo, 
and from Hermosillo to Guaymas. 
(And back again, of course). 

When we came back from the 
lovely hostelry on the beach at 
Guaymas we ran for miles and 
miles, on both sides of Hermosillo, 
through a radiantly lovely desert 
where I wouldn’t care to be lost 
without a few barrels of water. In 
that wilderness it was good to meet 
other cars. 


Waleing, wp at Lome 


THERE is a turning point in the 
longest trip, for even if one goes 
clear around the world there is a 
moment when the distance from 
home stops increasing and begins 
todiminish. Our turning point was 
Guaymas, where we took a final 
view of the blue-green waters of 
the Gulf of California, which are a 
part of the same ocean that washes 
the shores of Australia and Japan, 
and turned inland, northward and 
eastward. Much had been interest- 
ing on that journey, nothing really 
Strange or foreign. Now we came 
again to our familiar drive and 
house: the lawn deep in crab grass, 
wire grass —everything, indeed, 
except clover and lawn grass. I 
thought, as we unlocked the door, 
all this would seem quaint to some 
of those who live where we had 
been. And that night, waking up 
out of my first Sleep, I couldn’t at 
first recall where I was. 
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sales go up 
when Masonite Presdwood 


goes into... 
a bakery! 


Ever look at your store through a customer’s eyes? Does 
it say, “Come in—shopping here is a pleasure”? 


There’s an economical, convenient way to attract and 
hold more trade. Modernize with Masonite Presdwood. 
This tough, all-wood hardboard can transform your 
store into a brilliant, glamorous selling display. 


Large, smooth panels are easy to finish and easy 
to keep clean...particularly important to bakeries and other 
’ food-handling stores. And, in workroom or storage area, 

Presdwood® makes the work run smoother. 


Find out how versatile Presdwood Products—there are 33 
in the family now—can give your store a truly 

modern look from front to back. Talk to your building 
contractor or building materials dealer today. 


Looking for ideas? 


Now in preparation! Free folder filled 
with up-to-date ideas, sketches to help you 
modernize with Masonite Presdwood. 
Send coupon today! 





MASONITE® CORPORATION 
Dept. NB-7, Box 777, Chicago 90, Illinois 


“Mosonite™ signifies that Masonite Corporation is the source of the product 





Please send me, when available, your idea folder for modernizing: 


PMB c000cccccccsescenmies ce tguden measandoabane dneeeheh ese 
pe ee Per deb vob 4s de eb cheah ohecd oSebescobecsoce 
TOWRccvccrccecccccsce asbboeonsoserse edn eee ZONE. ccccccecese 
Commby ess ccccccccccccccve Shobvesvececs State..seeses cccccescocs 


Better Hardboards for Better Modernizing 





( Bekery 

DC Herdwere Store 

CD Meat and Fish 
Market 


DD Furniture Store 
DC Applience Store 


(CD Avtemobile 
Showroom and 
Shop 


(C0 Drug Store 


C0 Grocery Store 
(self-service) 


CJ Wemen's Ready- 
fo- wear Shep 


DD Restevroent 
DC Shee Store 
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“BOTH HANDS ON THE WHEEL, YOUNG FELLOW!” 


, RIVING a Car is serious business, Sonny .. . but, after 
all, I guess you've got plenty of time to learn!” 
Have you, Mr. Motorist, learned the “do’s and don’ts”’ 
of safe driving? Even if you have, why not review them? 
Drive only at reasonable speeds. Slow down after dark. 
Cooperate with your friend, the Traffic Officer. Heed road 
signs, hand and mechanical signals. Keep in your own lane. 
Don’t insist on the “right of way.”’ Pass only when you have 
clear vision ahead. Don't mix drinking with driving. Stay 


a safe distance behind the vehicle in front of you. By all 
means, don’t take chances. Have your car inspected regu- 
larly and keep it in top mechanical condition. 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad t 
recommend adequate automobile insurance—and explain the 
advantages you'll enjoy under Hardware Mutuals policy back 
of the policy®. Call Western Union by number, ask for 
Operator 25, and request the name and address of your 
nearest Hardware Mutuals representative! 








insurance for your AVUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BY FELIX MORLEY 


SAILBOAT, headed into the wind, can only 

make progress by tacking, following a zigzag 
course in which the prevailing breeze fills the sails 
first over one side, then over the other. 

As every amateur sailor knows, his little craft 
will heel to the wind equally, if its velocity re- 
mains the same, whether on the port or the star- 
board tack. Whether progress is to the left or to 
the right of the wind’s direction, the risk of cap- 
size, for the unskilled helmsman, will be identical. 

Our own ship of state, in nautical parlance, has 
recently “come about.” The course that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called “left of center” has been 
changed, by popular mandate, to “right of cen- 
ter.” But we are still beating across a wind that 
blows strongly from Soviet Russia. And its 
strength shows no sign of weakening as the 
months go by. 


Under the New Deal, to carry our simile a little 
further, the American ship of state heeled far 
over before the socialistic wind. Those in office 
said that we need only enlarge the power and 
functions of the federal Government and all 
would be smooth sailing. Washington would pro- 
vide “social security” and “full employment” for 
everybody. Bureaucrats would do our thinking 


and planning for us, in the interest of the general 
welfare. 
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Trends 


THE STATE OF THE NATION 











The national leftist course was apparent in 
many ways other than the enlargement of gov- 
ernmental power. The curriculums of colleges and 
schools were changed to emphasize the so-called 
“social sciences.” Thousands of youthful teachers 
set themselves to idealizing socialism while 
emphasizing the real and fancied defects of the 
capitalist system. Foreign policy groups pro- 
moted alien philosophies of government with far 
more enthusiasm than discrimination. Hollywood 
flooded the country with adolescent movies of the 
“Mission to Moscow” type. Books lauding such 
developments as the “agrarian reforms” of 
Chinese Communism poured from the presses 
and received lyrical reviews. Columnists and 
radio commentators fell for the prevailing “inter- 
national” mood. In such an atmosphere the com- 
munist infiltration of key positions was easy. We 
can, indeed, consider ourselves fortunate that it 
did not go deeper. 

All that is now altered, not because of our 
native intelligence but rather because the Krem- 
lin overplayed its hand. The tide turned definitely 
when the North Korean Reds poured over the 
38th Parallel, just three years ago. And since then 
there has been increasing emphasis on the advan- 
tages of our own constitutional system, less idie 
chatter about the superiority of foreign political 
thinking to our own. 

With the new tack, to right of center, there 
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OF NATION'S BUSINESS has however come a new 
danger none the less 
serious to true Ameri- 
canism because brought 

by a natural human re- 
action. People who feel deceived become resent- 
ful. So there is today an obvious tendency to 
denounce what was given too ready acceptance 
just a few years back. This could give as bad a list 
to the ship of state, though on the opposite side, 
as it had earlier. 


A case in point is the popular attitude toward 
the United Nations. The Senate ratified its Char- 
ter just eight years ago after the most perfunc- 
tory debate and without any critical considera- 
tion. So strong was the propaganda for ratifica- 
tion that only two senators cast dissenting votes. 
Today the U.N. has turned sour for many Ameri- 
cans and a Constitutional amendment sponsored 
by nearly two thirds of the Senate is urged to 
remedy defects that could have been eliminated 
by simple revision in July, 1945. The U.N. Charter 
is just the same now as it was then, but the 
pendulum of public opinion has swung against it. 

There are other illustrations of this leap from 
one extreme to its opposite. As a part of the 
investigation of communist infiltration there has 
been congressional inquiry into the reading of- 
fered by American libraries abroad, especially 
those maintained by the State Department. It 
was discovered that many leftist books were being 
made available to foreign readers as representa- 
tive of American thinking. And surprisingly few 
books extolling the basic principles of American- 
ism. were included in these governmental pur- 
chases, all made at the taxpayers’ expense. 

A more careful selection, to give fair emphasis 
to traditional American ideas, was certainly in 
order. What has actually happened is not only 
the clearance of Red rubbish from these library 
shelves, but also restrictions on titles by many 
authors who are occasionally critical of some of 
our folkways. 

An issue less concealed from the public, and 
more a matter of two-sided debate than govern- 
mental censorship of reading matter, is the con- 
gressional inquiry into Communism in the col- 
leges. Of course the Reds made a concerted effort 
to infiltrate our educational institutions, as also 
the trade unions, publishing houses, movie 
studios, newspapers and radio stations. For some 
not very clear reason the teaching profession is 
more resentful of inquiry into this than are any 
of the other occupations involved. It is alleged 
that “academic freedom” is at stake. 

As good a case can be made for the argument 

‘that the calculated indoctrination of immature 
minds is an abuse that undermines the entire case 
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for academic freedom, and that inquiry as to 








whether this has been going on in state-subsidizeg 
or tax-exempt institutions is a wholly appropriate 
congressional function. Nevertheless, inquisition 
of this sort can easily degenerate into witch hunt. 
ing. And since public education in this coun 
is a local and not a federal responsibility it would 
be preferable to have the desirable investigation 
made by state or local educational agencies, 

But in education, as in other fields, uncheckeq 
abuses have naturally led to excessive remedial] 
action. The risk of trespass on individual free. 
dom is not less because the sense of individual] 
responsibility, which alone justifies freedom, hag 
been so much diminished by the general social. 
istic drift. 

At the root of the whole problem is the fact 
that government cannot shoulder responsibility 
without taking that virtue away from the indi- 
vidual. If the state tells the farmer what to grow 
it thereby lessens his responsibility as a producer, 
If it tells the housewife what to buy it lessens her 
responsibility as a consumer. And the rule holds 
right down the line. To provide “social security” 
is to lessen the healthy duty of the individual to 
safeguard his own future, exercising his energy 
and talents for the general welfare in so doing. 


In recent years we have swung far toward the 
theory that state intervention in every field of 
activity is somehow inherently desirable. If that 
is true, it follows that state intervention to deter- 
mine what people should read and study is also 
desirable. So it is ironic, to say the least, that so 
much of the anguished howl about trespass on 
academic freedom comes from teachers who have 
consistently demanded that freedom in every 
other form of enterprise should be curtailed. 

The true liberal, however, is interested in the 
preservation of freedom as such. Thus he will 
uphold the freedom of the employer to fix prices 
and wages, of the worker to organize and strike, 
of the teacher to instruct as he sees fit and of the 
student to read what books he chooses. It is only 
the phony liberal who takes the untenable posi- 
tion that government is justified in coercing busi- 
ness, but should not even inquire into the prac- 
tices of educators. 

Of such phony liberalism we have had far too 
much. That does not mean that the cure is 4 
crackdown on all dissenters, or on all who express 
an opinion contrary to the prevalent viewpoint. 

If the ship of state was heeling dangerously to 
the left, there is no gain from a change of course 
that shifts the tilt equally far to the right. That 
is what Sophocles told the old Greeks, in a crisis 
of their history not unlike that which we face 
today: 

“The ship of state—the gods once more, 
After much rocking on a stormy surge, 
Set her on even keel!” 
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WASHINGTON MOOD 











S HE ROUNDS out six months in office, Presi- 

dent Eisenhower appears to be on top of his 

job. He gives the impression of a man confident 

of his powers, not easily ruffled, concerned about 
his official headaches but not fretful. 

One of Ike’s aides said this of him recently: “He 
refuses to let the job of President of the United 
States scare him.” 

Not since Teddy Roosevelt, apostle of the stren- 
uous life, has there been a Chief Executive so 
determined to keep in good physical shape. He 
plays golf, of course, because he likes it. However, 
there is a practical reason for his insistence on 
exercise and relaxation. Sherman Adams, the 
assistant to the President, called my attention to 
this, and said it would be worth my while to look 
up a certain passage in Ike’s book, “Crusade in 


Europe.” 
cy * . 


I found it on page 132, where Ike tells about an 
illness that laid him low while he was leading our 
forces in North Africa in 1943, and about the les- 
son he learned therefrom. Here is his account 
of it: 

“The Christmas season brought te me the dis- 
maying realization that there are certain limits 
of physical stamina that cannot safely be ex- 
ceeded. I inherited a hearty constitution from 
sturdy forebears and I had come to believe myself 
immune from fatigues and exhaustions that I 
frequently observed in others. 

“Long hours and incessant work were easily 
enough sustained, I thought, so long as one re- 
fused to fall victim to useless worry or to waste 
his strength in any kind of excess. 

“But as the December weeks kept me con- 
stantly on the road or in the air and shorter and 
shorter hours of sleep became broken by an unac- 
customed nervousness, I definitely felt a deterior- 
ation in vigor that I could not overcome. 

“On Christmas Day I contracted a severe case 
of the flu and, convinced that I must not go to 
bed, I finally became really ill. The doctors then 
took charge. For four days they would not let me 
move, and during that time I not only recovered 
my health, I learned a lesson I did not thereafter 
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violate: A full measure of health is basic to suc- 
cessful command.” 

If a full measure of health was essential to Ike 
as a military commander, it is even more essen- 
tial now when he is the leader of 160,000,000 
Americans and the hope of the whole free world. 
Hence his early-to-bed, early-to-rise habits, and 
hence, also, his twice-a-week golf games at the 
Burning Tree Club, his week-end bridge games in 
the White House, his occasional fishing expedi- 
tions, and his painting. 

He eats and drinks in moderation, and is a re- 
formed cigarette smoker. 

He rarely goes out at night. The banquets he 
has attended so far have been mostly the ones 
that his predecessors were in the habit of attend- 
ing—those of the Gridiron Club, the White House 
Correspondents Association, and a few other 
organizations. At nearly all of them he has been 
ribbed about his golf-playing, and has joined in 
the laughter. 

He did not miss the newspaper story about the 
CIO-PAC keeping track of his golf games. A few 
days after the story appeared a group that in- 
cluded Jacob Potofsky, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers (CIO), called at the 
White House. 

Ike spotted the bearded Mr. Potofsky and said: 

“Oh, I see where the CIO is keeping track of 
the number of times I play golf. That’s wonder- 
ful. You know, I’d play golf every day if I could.” 

Mr. Potofsky told reporters afterward that he 
realized what a great burden the Presidency was, 
and hoped that Ike would relax every time he 
got a chance. 

As for painting, the President took this up late 
in life, like his friend Sir Winston Churchill. He 
is apologetic about his canvases, but they seem to 
be pretty good for an amateur. Those who cover 
the White House have seen two of them, a land- 
scape that hangs in his office, and a portrait of 
Bobby Jones which he presented to the one-time 
golf king at Augusta, Ga. 
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Ike likes painting for the 
same reason Mr. Churchill 
does, because it represents [ 
a sharp change from his 
21 
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Mr. Churchill says a man 
can wear out a particular 
part of his mind by contin- 


ually using it and tiring it, 
in the same way he can wear out the elbows of 
his coat. He finds that reading and book-love are 
too nearly akin to the ordinary daily round of 
the brain-worker to provide the kind of change 
that will afford real relief. What is needed, the 
British Prime Minister insists, is to rest the tired 
parts of the mind and to use other parts—and he 
thinks painting is the ideal prescription. 
“Happy are the painters, for they shall not be 
lonely,” Mr. Churchill wrote in his charming 
little book, “Painting as a Pastime.” “Light and 
color, peace and hope, will keep them company 
to the end, or almost the end, of the day.... 
“We must not be too ambitious. We cannot 
aspire to masterpieces. We may content our- 
selves with a joy ride in a paintbox. And for this 
audacity is the only ticket.” 

It has been said that President Eisenhower is 
a nonreader, or that his reading is limited to 
paperback “westerns.” This, on its face, is hyper- 
bole. He has to read and read a lot—official re- 
ports, a never ending flow of memoranda, and of 
course the newspapers. Like Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, however, he is ear-minded and prefers to 
have things explained to him orally when that 
is possible. 


Recently Ike has been reading The Federalist. 
He probably became acquainted with it when he 
was at West Point, but it would certainly have 
more meaning for him now. His reading of the 
papers on the Constitution by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison and John Jay are reflected 
in his speeches; his oratory abounds with refer- 
ences to the Founding Fathers, to their love of 
country, wisdom and selflessness. 

Twice now he has quoted Patrick Henry’s “Give 
me liberty or give me death”’ in justifying his pro- 
gram of no tax cuts this year. He has contrasted 
the great Virginia patriot with those modern 
“croakers” who, he says, want liberty but only if 
the cost is no more than 15 per cent of their 
income. 


Perhaps the biggest discovery Ike has made in 
these first six months is the way domestic and 
foreign problems overlap. There is, he finds, no 
way to divide them and put them into separate 
compartments. This is not altogether a new idea. 
Still, it may be that one of Ike’s important contri- 
butions in the years ahead will be to bring this 
home to the American people. He started doing 
it in two speeches in New York recently, one in 
the Astor and the other in the Waldorf. 





“The very prosperity of this country,” he said, 
“is inextricably tied up with the prosperity of 
those countries with whom we must trade in the 
world. There are countries from which we must 
get materials which are absolutely vital to our 
economy. 

“We are, of course, the great exponents of the 
steel age. Yet I am sure that all of you are aware 
that we make scarcely a ton of steel in this coun- 
try without vastly important imports — manga- 
nese and the alloys that go into our finest steel, 
Without them we would be practically helpless. .., 

“The welfare of our whole agricultural society 
depends upon our foreign trade... . There would 
be no possible prosperity for the farm population 
of our country except that we have a prosperous 
foreign trade. We have certain surpluses that 
have no outlet except in this foreign trade. They 
must be capable of buying our goods, these other 
countries.” 

The President does not regard a strike of work- 
ers in this country as merely a domestic problem. 

“Labor peace here at home,” he says, “‘is essen- 
tial to a position of sturdy strength abroad, so 
that we may appear in the councils of the world 
as men and women who are speaking from a posi- 
tion of strength, not truculent strength, just con- 
fident strength, so that our words of peace may 
have weight.” 

He has made it clear that he doesn’t want the 
White House to become involved in labor-man- 
agement disputes. His advisers—and no doubt 
the President himself—feel that Mr. Truman 
intervened too quickly and too extensively in such 
disputes. Fortunately for his own Administration, 
the labor front has been relatively serene since 
Inauguration Day. 


For a time the President was being criticized 
for a lack of forcefulness in his dealings with 
Congress. More and more in recent weeks, he has 
been exercising positive leadership. The most 
spectacular example was, of course, when he re- 
jected Senator Taft’s views on foreign policy and 
said that America could not “go it alone”—that 
we must work with other countries who share 
our ideals of freedom and justice. 

But Ike also has been asserting his leadership 
in less dramatic ways. He simply calls senators 
and representatives to the White House for a talk, 
or calls them over the telephone. He did a lot of 
missionary work, for example, in trying to head 
off a threatened rebellion against a cut in the Air 
Force appropriation. 

Republicans in Congress say it is awfully hard 
to resist Ike’s arguments when he is dealing with 
military matters or foreign affairs. This is so, they 
say, not alone because of his power of persuasion, 
but because of his vast experience as a soldiet- 
statesman. 
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IS YOUR HOSPITAL 





SAFE? 


EB acu ONE and six tenths seconds a new 
patient enters one of the country’s 6,903 hos- 
pitals. That’s approximately 19,625,000 admis- 
sions annually or the equivalent—in eight years 
—of our present estimated population of almost 
160,000,000. Hospital safety thus becomes a 
matter of vital personal concern to everyone. 

You may well ask: Is my hospital safe? Since 
the two holocausts of 1949—the fires which 
destroyed St. Anthony’s Hospital at Effingham, 
Ill., with the loss of 74 lives, including 14 babies, 
and St. Elizabeth’s at Davenport, Iowa, with 41 
fatalities—the cause of fire safety in hospitals 
has made great progress. The result is that our 
hospitals generally are safer than ever, accord- 
ing to George Bugbee, executive director of the 
American Hospital Association. 

But how safe is that? Our average of 1,500 
fires in hospitals each year indicates that much 
remains to be done. 

Hospitals are like people—good, bad and in- 





By WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


different. Many hospitals are zealous in safety 
practices, a few are criminally negligent, and a 
number drift along with the old-fashioned 
notion that “It can’t happen here.” 

Fate or Providence seems to have dealt kindly 
with hospitals, judging by the few catastrophes 
compared to the many hazards uncovered in the 
past. Yet disastrous fires in recent months in 
nursing homes, some of them uninspected, give 
warning of fatal laxity wherever the sick are 
involved. 

Practically all hospital disasters can be pre- 
vented by constant vigilance. Though many 
hospital buildings are old and hazardous and 
new structures may be out of the question, there 
is none which cannot be made safer by various 
measures, including cooperation with hospital 
authorities. 

Shortly after the disasters of 1949 the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters volunteered 
to make or supervise inspections of all hospitals 
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in the country for fire hazards, from poor house- 
keeping-to structural defects, and to offer recom- 
mendations for correcting them. For three years, 
teams of fire prevention engineers, health and 
safety experts were on the job, applying the latest 
scientific knowledge with the aim of saving lives, 
preventing injuries, and eliminating fire dangers. 

More than 1,700 experienced men took part. The 
American Hospital Association, hospital adminis- 
trators, architects, the National Safety Council, 
state and city authorities, fire departments, the 
American Medical Association, the National Fire 
Protection Association and others have cooperated 
in the vast enterprise. Fire and casualty companies 
underwrote expenses; each hospital received a de- 
tailed plan of action. 

Asa result, hundreds of hospitals, large and small, 
old and new, throughout the United States are mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to eliminate fire hazards. 

Here are some questions regarding hospital safety 
you might like to ask in your community: 


1. Does your hospital practice good housekeep- 
ing? It used to be a term applied primarily to homes; 
now it goes for factories, office buildings, depart- 
ment stores, hospitals and public institutions of 
every type. Good housekeeping in the modern sense 
means fighting danger as well as dirt. There is fire 
as well as germs in dirty rags tossed into a dark 
corner, risk in letting oily cloths accumulate, or per- 
mitting dust to gather in out of the way places; even 
dirty dustmops are hazardous. 

More hospital fires are caused by careless smokers 
than by any other reason—and the increase is omi- 
nous. 

Twenty-two years ago smoking accounted for 
3.8 per cent of the blazes. Now it is the cause of 


more than 20 per cent. Electrical fires offer the next 


greatest hazard, and spontaneous combustion the 


Our institutions 
for the sick 

are safer than ever, 
yet the record is 


far from perfect 





third. Kitchens, closets, storerooms for anesthetics 
and oxygen tents, and shops in basements, are the 
locations of more than 50 per cent of the blazes; 
only 11 per cent start in patients’ quarters. 

A study by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion over a period of years reveals how poor house- 
keeping causes hospital tragedies. Take some in- 
stances; Fire, probably due to spontaneous combus- 
tion, broke out in a basement storage room of a hos- 
pital; five women perished in the flames. A match 
head flying off when it was being struck landed in 
oil spilled on a basement floor, the ensuing fire de- 
stroyed the hospital building and caused 32 deaths. 
An overheated pan of grease in a hospital kitchen 
spread fire and ruin and brought death to seven. 
An insecure light tube, used for skin infection treat- 
ment, fell into a baby’s crib, burst and burned the 
child to death. 

During the year of the Effingham and Davenport 
disasters, the Fire Prevention Association of Ohio 
found serious dangers in some of the hospitals it 
inspected. It discovered homemade incubators of 
cardboard, with unguarded incandescent lights 
providing the heat and open wiring nestling in 4 
maze of dust, discarded swabs and bits of gauze. 
These firetrap incubators also served as makeshift 
oxygen tents for sick babies. It also uncovered 
rigged-up contraptions serving as heat lamps, pal- 
ticularly in maternity wards. 

Inspectors noted a major fire hazard in house- 
keeping laxity in one hospital, which stored X-ray 
films in open wooden holders on stairs. A lighted 
cigarette stub tossed carelessly among them might 
have started a disaster. 

Also, the operating room’s emergency exit was 
filled with discarded furniture, while the attic was 
strewn with combustible debris. 

The Ohio fire association brought about corret 
tion of all these conditions. 

These extreme instances indicate how serious fife 
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hazards can develop where housekeeping is not kept 
at a high level. Carelessness feeds on itself, and the 
results too often are losses of life and property. 


2. Does your hospital sufficiently safeguard 
against electrical fires? Everyone today is aware of 
the dangers in homes of defective wiring, loose 
plugs, worn insulation, short-circuiting and over- 
loaded circuits, and of exposed connections. The 
same dangers are possible in hospitals. But there 
are additional hazards in special electrical equip- 
ment for treating patients. This, combined with 
the employment of explosive gases, means that 
every possible safeguard must be employed. 

The most dramatic of all the electrical dangers 
is the operating room explosion which can result 
from an anesthetic gas being ignited by live elec- 
tricity or static sparks. Such a disaster is rare, but 
the fact that it can occur at all may pose a dread 
for some patients awaiting surgery. According to 
Kent W. Francis, industrial safety publicist of the 
National Safety Council and a member of the 
American Hospital Association’s committee on 
safety, an anesthesia explosion occurs in every 100,- 
000 administrations, and one in five such explosions 
results in death. 

Safety rules prescribed by the American Hospital 
Association are rigid in this regard; all electrical 
appliances, connections and equipment should be 
kept in order and inspected frequently. 


3. Has your hospital made all structural adjust- 
ments possible for it in the interests of safety? It 
‘Ss Tecognized that many out-of-date hospital build- 
ings cannot be made to conform to modern stand- 
ards of safety; also that most hospitals are pressed 
for funds and cannot safeguard their premises as 
they would like. Yet in varying degrees most hos- 
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pitals can improve the safety in their buildings. 

Open staircases or stair wells are a direct invita- 
tion to death to enter. Fire authorities assert the 
Hotei LaSalle fire in Chicago, which cost 61 lives, 
would probably have been nonfatal if the open 
stairways from the first floor had been protected 
by emergency fire doors. Smoke billowing upward 
suffocated guests by the dozens. On the other hand, 
an open stairway leading directly to the fourth 
floor nursery of a southern hospital was closed off 
shortly before a dangerous fire less than two years 
ago; it prevented a draft that might easily have 
spread the flames to the spot where 34 newborn 
infants were housed. Emergency fire doors to close 
off open staircases are a must for every hospital. 

Two widely separated exits also are imperative tu 
patients’ safety. All exit doors should be indicated 
by red lights, should swing outward, and should be 
so equipped they can easily be opened from the in- 
side by a push on a bar or the turn of a knob. 

Dumb-waiters and clothes chutes should be lined 
with fire-resistant materials and equipped with fire 
doors at every opening. These structural arrange- 
ments are like a huge chimney, offering incredible 
drafts to incipient blazes. More than one fire has 
been started by a lighted cigarette tossed into bed- 
ding or clothes consigned to the laundry and fanned 
into a blaze in a clothes chute. It is reported an 
institutional fire—which caused a number of deaths 
—started when a panicky attendant picked up a 
blazing tablecloth set afire by an overturned candle 
and tossed it down a dumb-waiter. Grease and dust 
lining the chute turned the building into a flaming 
torch in a matter of moments. 

Boiler rooms, kitchens, laundries, carpenter and 
paint shops, storage rooms and attics should be 
either under constant supervision or equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. If possible, hazardous areas 
should be lined with fire-resistive materials. Ample 
extinguishers of the right (Continued on page 84) 
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By HERBERT HARRIS 


S. BUSINESSMEN 


Progressives are those who upset the status quo 


- 


oe 
America is a whale of a suc- 


cess,” said a wise statesman some 
30 years ago in referring to the way 
our economy thrives. But today, 
when our success is more sweep- 
ing than ever, we are slow about 
admitting it. One reason is that 
we never stop criticizing our own 
shortcomings. Whether construc- 
tive, or merely cantankerous, this 
goes on day and night; because we 
believe that nothing is fixed, frozen 
or final, and that the search for 
improvement is a _ responsibility 
both personal and national. 

The “Star Spangled Banner” is 
still our official anthem, but the re- 
frain we constantly chant is “Any- 
thing You Can Do, You Should Do 
Better.” 

The resulting din is terrific. It 
is intensified by the noisy ignor- 
ance about us voiced by even our 
friends overseas. To be sure, a 
handful understand and admire 
the nature of our system. But most 
of them believe the American 
economy is still in the fancied age 
of the robber barons. 

Still other foreigners contend 
that, in running our economy, we 
are obsessed by gadgets; that we 
have become robots of the machine 
to such an extent that we are eager 
to drag the rest of humanity down 
with us into the depths of our 
technocratic barbarism. 

All this clamor, domestic and im- 


ported, has produced an atmos- 
phere that makes us either over- 
diffident or overdefensive and in 
the latter instance we tend to get 
angry and shout. Moreover, we 
have been so preoccupied with per- 
forming our miracles of production 
and distribution, and taking them 
for granted, that we rarely call 
time out to assess the significance 
of what we have accomplished. 
Yet we can say, and in no nar- 
row spirit of chauvinism, that we 
have built an economic civilization 
which is not only new and unprece- 
dented but is also superior to any 
other in the annals of mankind, 
whether measured by the criteria 
of material strength, social equity, 
or opportunity for the individual. 


To point this out is not to claim 
that we have reached a state of 
blissful perfection where no faults 
remain and no problems plague us. 
It is simply to recognize the essen- 
tial quality of the economic epic we 
have wrought out of our will to be 
free. 

We have vindicated by works our 
faith in freedom which we define 
as the ability of a person responsi- 
ble for himself to choose alterna- 
tives, economic, political and 
moral, without impairing the 
rights of others. 

This is the spiritual mainspring 
of our mastery over our physical 


environment. It is the American 
Idea, a standard of life that we 
have translated into standards of 
living. It accounts for the uniquely 
dynamic, flexible and buoyant 
character of our economy. 

It explains why we have gone be- 
yond socialism, proving it to be as 
obsolete in theory as it is reaction- 
ary in fact. It is the height of irony 
that Marxism, whether exempli- 
fied by a Malenkov or a Bevan, 
should ever be regarded as “Tadi- 
cal” or “progressive.” The Soviet 
Union has been traveling backward 
into the past, reviving all the dark 
practices of ancient despotisms. 
Communism is only Caesarism 
with a MIG and a cyclotron. Like 
the Roman emperors, the masters 
of the Kremlin enslave their own 
and other peoples, manipulate the 
masses and deify themselves and 
rule by force and fraud, and wor- 
ship power for the sake of power 
and lust after conquest. The 
USSR’s economic plunder of its 
satellites is but another version of 
the tribute imperial Rome extorted 
from its provinces. 

The nationalization of industry, 
as in Britain, is based on the 
archaic nineteenth century doc- 
trine that to transfer a title of 
ownership from a corporation # 
the state will automatically pro- 
vide the incentives to increase out- 
put and otherwise benefit society, 
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an assumption not sustained by 
recent events. 

The real radicals and progres- 
sives in the economic world are 
American businessmen, entrepre- 
neurs, and management profes- 
sionals. When they try out or adopt 
a new method in manufacturing or 
merchandising, they set in motion 
a chain reaction of economic inno- 
yation at home and abroad. To be 
sure, they don’t do it all by them- 
selves. They have help from tech- 
nicians in engineering, in the labo- 
ratory, in the advertising agency, 
and from countless others. They 
have help from trade associations 
which promote the exchange and 
cross-fertilization of ideas. They 
are helped when the Government 
acts to restrain excesses even 
though this sometimes results in 
throwing the baby out with the 
dirty bath water. 


GRANTING all this aid from 
everybody else, however, our busi- 
nessmen remain pace setters and 
catalytic agents of our economic 
advancement because it is their 
initiative upon which we depend 
for getting things done. 

What businessmen and the rest 
of us do not sufficiently realize is 
that, in the process of getting our 
economy to function efficiently and 
fairly, we have refuted Marx on the 
two major premises of his philos- 
ophy. He prophesied that, under 
capitalism, as it developed, the 
workers (or proletariat) would in- 
evitably grow poorer, as employers 
(the bourgeoisie) would siphon up 
an ever-larger proportion of in- 
come, concentrating it at the top. 
At some point the “toilers” would 
rise in revolt against their de- 
gradation and, by _ revolution, 
would seize control of all produc- 
tive property from their “oppres- 
sors.” This was ordained by the 
dialectics of the class struggle. 

In the United States, exactly the 
opposite has happened. Instead of 
being further impoverished, the 
worker has been getting richer. His 
real wages have steadily risen until 
they are about eight times higher 
than 100 years ago when Marx was 
gazing into his crystal ball. 

Over the same period, hours of 
labor have declined from an aver- 
age of 69 a week in 1850 to 49 in 
1929 to about 41 today (including 
overtime). Moreover, the worker’s 
security has been buttressed by 
various pension plans. His chil- 
dren in increasing numbers com- 
plete high school and go on to col- 
lege. His diet, like his car and TV 
set, are less and less distinguish- 
able from those of people in busi- 
hess and the professions. 
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On a comparative basis, dating 
from the days of Marx’s prediction, 
the worker’s position has improved 
more than that of any other occu- 
pational group. His present stake 
in our economy, and his status in 
it, are only the most dramatic sym- 
bols of our movement toward a 
“classless society,” that brightest 
promise of the Marxists, but a 
promise on which we—not they— 
are delivering. 

Everybody else has prospered 
along with the worker as our in- 
come has kept rising from a per 
capita average of $340 at the cen- 
tury’s turn to $600 a generation ago 
to about $1,075 today (as calcu- 
lated in 1929 dollars). 

And we have distributed that in- 
come among all segments of the 
population in a manner that has 
pounded the last nails into the 
coffin of the class struggle thesis. 
The share going to our wealthiest 
one per cent ($16,000 a year and 
more after taxes) has declined 
from 13 per cent in 1929 to seven 
per cent in 1946 to around six per 
cent at the moment. 


Smarty, the share appor- 
tioned to the highest five per cent 
of the well-to-do and opulent, 
taken together (from $8,000 to $16,- 
000, and more after taxes), has 
dwindled from 28 per cent in 1929 
to 17 per cent in 1946 and has hov- 
ered around that latter figure dur- 
ing the past seven years. But the 
remaining 95 per cent of Americans 
are incomparably better off than 
ever, especially the more than half 
of the gainfully employed in the 
$2,500 to $6,500 a year range. 
Along with income, ownership 


not only of personal possessions : 


but also of wealth-producing prop- 


erty has been widely diffused. A; 


million people own stock in our na- 
tional telephone network, but not 
one of them has more than one 
tenth of one per cent of the total. 

By the same token, 88,000 owners 
employ 26,000 men and women in 
a Montana copper company; 28,500 
owners employ 8,000 people in a 
Texas oil concern; 77,400 owners 
employ 7,000 wage and salary 
earners in a California electric 
light and power corporation, and 
the list could be endlessly pro- 
longed. 

This is something new in the 
world. It means that we have 
worked out the most important 
equalization of wealth in all his- 
tory. We have done it by “leveling 
up” methods all our own. We have 
done it not by confiscation, nation- 
alization, or by taking away, but 
rather by enlarging the size of the 
pie to enable the 95 per cent major- 





ity to acquire a bigger slice, while 
the five per cent minority have, on 
the whole, held their own. For the 
shrinking of their share has oc- 
curred more in relative than in 
absolute terms even though, in not 
a few cases, the operations of the 
tax collector have unduly penal- 
ized those in the upper brackets, 
drying up sources of investment 
funds and of benefactions to hos- 
pitals, museums, universities and 
other philanthropy. 

But the comparative contraction 
in the “take” of the five per cent 
minority is mainly due to such 
other causes as: 1, plowing more 
profits back into a business either 
for reserves or expansion; 2, dis- 
pensing dividend payments on a 
wider scale; 3, the general fatten- 
ing of pay envelopes. 

Viewed in the round, the key fact 
is that while our per capita income, 
in constant dollars, has nearly 
doubled since 1929, our profits, 
wages and salaries have all been 
going up together. 

This marks one of the most 
momentous social revolutions of 
all time. Yet it has passed among 
us almost unnoticed, and certainly 
unsung, while its staggering impli- 
cations are ignored elsewhere. 

Moreover, the private and public 

(Continued on page 58) 
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30,000 different administrations, 
each with its own ideas, are 

as much a part of our problem 
as too little money, 


or too few places to park 


By BOOTON HERNDON 


eee of Baltimore, Md., lies one of the 
most beautiful highways in the world. Perfectly 
engineered, beautifully graded, of dual construction 
with concrete roadways, this four-mile stretch of 
road is a monument to American road building. 

It’s also a monument to the fantastic administra- 
tive muddle that American highways find them- 
selves in, because this road is practically inaccessi- 
ble to vehicular travel. In short, you can’t drive 
anywhere on it. 

There is no road leading to this road! 

This Maryland highway, not yet connected to any 
other, is the extreme example of one of the major 
faults of the highway program—too many adminis- 
trative agencies. It was completed by the state high- 
way commission more than two years ago to feed 
into the by-pass around Baltimore. Unfortunately, 
there is no by-pass around Baltimore. The highway 





DIVIDED} AUTHORITY 


* 


An example of confused highway administration; 


administrations of the County of Baltimore and the 
City of Baltimore have only recently after 20 years’ 
wrangling got together on where to put it. 

This is perhaps the most ludicrous example of 
confused highway administration, but it is by no 
means the only one. The average businessman 
would go crazy trying to operate within the frame- 
work of a typical state highway department. The 
only bright spot in this gloomy muddle is that a few 
states have recognized the problem and have taken 
steps to solve it. It is their example which will guide 
and encourage other states. 

Much has been said, much printed, proving that 
our highways are more deficient today than at any 
time in automotive history. Exhaustive studies 
prove that we lose more miles of highway through 
obsolescence than we build, and at a time of great 
increase in highway travel. We actually waste more 
money in congestion, in accidents and death, m 
property loss and in wear and tear on vehicles and 
tires, than it would cost us to have an efficient high- 
way network. 

Experts in the field have estimated the rock 
bottom cost of this network at $50,000,000,000 over 
the next 15 years—and that would only keep 
even. 

Actually, we spend far less. Much of that is dissi- 
pated, dispersed and diverted in a basic but badly 
overlooked fault of the highway system—its man- 
agement. We do not even know how many managers 
we have. Wilfred Owen, in his authoritative “Auto 
motive Transportation,” estimates that 33,600 
autonomous governmental agencies are in the high- 
way business. On the other hand Keith L. See¢- 
miller, general counsel of the National Association 
of County Officials, will not attempt a guess. 

“We hope in the next few years to be able to make 
a thorough study of the problem,” he said wryly. 
“Until then I have no idea how many highway age 
cies there are, and I don’t know anybody who does. 

Highway legislation is something that has just 
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grown. Michigan has a highway setup far superior 
to most states, but you have to root through 11 
volumes of law to find out what it is. There is no 
tradition of highway law; we are still in the first 
generation of highway legislators. 

When the automobile first came into being, roads, 
like schools, were in the province of the smaller 
units of government. County legislators sooner or 
later became disgusted with county-wide stretches 
of mud between them and the state capital, and as 
a result each state created some kind of central 
authority. With four exceptions, however—North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and Delaware— 
where the states have authority over all roads, local 
legislators retained control over local roads. Coun- 
ties, townships, towns, boroughs, districts—all clung 
jealously to their own network. There exist in this 
country today separate and complete governmental 
units, actually attempting to maintain roads, with 
populations of less than a dozen people and annual 
budgets of less than $10. 

In North Dakota, for instance, the counties, 
sparsely populated as they are, are broken up again 
into townships, so that there are 1,804 different 
highway agencies in this one state. How can such 
asmall unit afford its own modern road equipment? 
The answer, of course, is that it can’t and so last 
year 19 counties made no effort whatsoever at snow 
removal. For as much as five months, counting the 
spring thaw, these roads, in the United States of 
America in the year 1953, were completely im- 
passable. 

There are thousands of miles of gravel roads in 
the nation. Where the summer months are dry, each 
vehicle kicks up a cloud of dust. This dust is actually 
the binder material which holds the gravel together 
in the wintertime. Without it the gravel is worth- 
less and must be replaced. In efficient highway 
operation this gravel is scraped up each spring by 
& road patrol machine and piled in windrows to be 
respread in the fall. 
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BLOCKS BETTER ROADS 


a dual highway completed two years ago but practically useless because extending roads are unfinished 
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But a road patrol machine costs anywhere from 
$10,000 to $25,000. It costs $35 a day to run it, not 
including the $250 per month for the operator. 
Even in the populous state of Ohio the highway 
budgets of the 1,300 townships average out to less 
than $7,500. As a matter of sheer arithmetic, ade- 
quate maintenance of roads on a township level 
is impossible. 

Many states which do not have townships create 
the same effect by splitting their counties into 
districts, each under a supervisor. It’s human 
to want.to show off a bit, and each supervisor likes 
to have some shiny equipment getting rusty in his 
back yard. Asa result, for every dollar put into road 
construction and maintenance throughout the na- 
tion, more than three dollars are tied up in new 
equipment. 

In addition to these rural units of government, 
thousands of municipalities in the country also keep 
tenacious control over their roads and streets. 

There are also innumerable quasi-legal organi- 
zations, each with a monkey wrench ready to throw 
in the works, groups which find reasons for not get- 
ting things done. 

Grins Roy Jorgenson of the National Highway 
Users Conference: “We used to say a project was in 
the planning stage. Now it’s in the protest stage!” 

It is the legal agencies, the smaller governmental 
units, which rob the major highways to pay for 
the minor roads, however. This is what really hurts, 
for 75 per cent of all traffic is on ten per cent of 
the roads. The most rural of all highway users, the 
farmer, still does 50 per cent of his driving on the 
primary network. 

Highway safety is also a tragic victim of our 
horse-and-buggy administration of roads. Studies 
which resulted in a Uniform Vehicle Code, approved 
by all major safety organizations, were inaugurated 
under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce 
when that office was held by Herbert Hoover. They 
have proceeded continuously to date. This code, 
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and its counterpart for cities, the Model Traffic 
Ordinance, are the products of the finest safety- 
engineering minds in the world—but what good are 
they if they are not adopted? 

Traffic laws vary from state to state, county to 
county. In a study of nine Michigan towns, all ina 
line, all sorts of variances were discovered. Ordi- 
nances providing for one simple driving operation, 
making a left turn, change four times in these nine 
towns. 

Even the hand signal differs widely. Most states 
follow the model code—down for stop, out straight 
for left, up for right. But if you have ever swung 
to the right to pass a driver who gives the signal for 
a left turn, then have him suddenly cut right into 
you, you have learned the hard way that in some 
states the driver sticks his hand straight out no 
matter what he’s going to do. 

In some states a prospective applicant for a 
driver’s license is required to take a driving test. 
In most of these states teen-agers who have com- 
pleted high school driving classes know far more 


than the political jobholders who give them the 
tests. But in many states no test at all is requireq— 
in Arkansas you don’t even have to appear in per- 
son. And in Maryland a driver’s license is good for 
life, whether the holder loses his eyesight, becomes 
hopelessly senile, or turns into a raving maniac. 

Several states have adopted a safety-responsibjj- 
ity type of legislation, but there are still several in 
which a jobless indigent can run you down with 
an uninsured $50 junk heap and not only get away 
without paying a nickel, but continue to drive his 
junk heap with perfect impunity. 

There are 18 ways in which states denote no-pags- 
ing zones. In hilly Tennessee, despite the cost of 
paint, you can find, for mile on mile, three solid 
lines running down the middle of the road. 

The color combination of yellow and black has 
been generally accepted by most states for roadside 
signs, but a few still insist on a hard-to-see red, 
and Maryland uses a near-invisible black and white 
sign. 

Safety experts are generally agreed that traffic 
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NEW LEADERS 


Sixteen new officers and direc- 
tors have been elected by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The organization’s 
new president is Richard L. Bow- 
ditch, president, C. H. Sprague and 
Son Company, Boston. 

Laurence F. Lee, president, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company, 
Raleigh, N. C., and Peninsular Life 
Insurance Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., has moved from the Cham- 
ber’s presidency to chairman of the 
board; D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone 
Star Gas Company, Dallas, has be- 
come chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Clyde B. Dempster, president, 
Dempster Mill Manufacturing 


Dean H. Mitchell 


Clyde B. Dempster 
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lights should be red, yellow, and green, that they 
should be located on posts on the corners of the 
intersections, and that the lights should change 
from green to yellow to red, and from red direct to 
green. Yet in New York there is no amber light, in 
Los Angeles the traffic signals ring bells, drop levers, 
flash lights—and are hung where you can’t see them. 

Although since Pearl Harbor more people have 
peen killed on our highways than on the battlefields 
of two wars, four states have yet even to hold a 
safety conference. Although the Uniform Traffic 
Code has been endorsed by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the Governors’ Conference, only 13 
states have adopted it. 

In addition to grief and pain, lack of uniformity 
on highways costs hard dollars. Years of study on 
the part of such well grounded groups as the Ameri- 
ean Association of State Highway Officials have 
gone into the problem of size and weight limita- 
tions of motor trucks, and wise and fair standards 
have been established. Still one state may permit 
flagrantly overloaded trucks to do costly damage to 


its highways, while the state adjacent to it may 
impose such strict limitations as to interfere seri- 
ously with the movement of goods. 

Even in the confused field of highway adminis- 
tration it is now possible to achieve uniformity at 
no sacrifice to the time-honored traditions of the 
individual state. The first thorough study in this 
field was made in 1917, and even then it was estab- 
lished that faulty administration was a contribut- 
ing important factor to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the highways. The real tragedy lies in the fact 
that the answers to the problem are available; there 
is simply no reason to continue this way. 

A few years ago the State of Washington re- 
quested the Automotive Safety Foundation to make 
a study of its highway setup from top to bottom. “TI’ll 
never forget my introduction to the state,” C. F. Mc- 
Cormack, engineer for the foundation, said recently. 
“It was at a dinner for the highway officials of 
Washington’s 39 counties and 1,000 or so autono- 
mous municipalities. Telegrams from those who 
could not attend were (Continued on page 64) 
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OF THE CHAMBER 


Company, Beatrice, Nebr., has be- Sturgis, South Dakota. 
Agriculture—D. Howard Doane, 
Mitchell, president, NorthernIndi- chairman of the board, Doane 
ana Public Service Company,Ham- Agricultural Services, St. Louis. 
Foreign Commerce — Bradshaw 
Elected to serve as directors for Mintener, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Manufacture—Walter A. Rich- 
eral manager, The Philadelphia ards, president, Tom Huston Pea- 
nut Company, Columbus, Ga. 
Transportation and Communi- 
vice president, Western Maryland cation—J. H. Carmichael, presi- 
dent, Capital Airlines, Inc., Wash- 


come a vice president; Dean H. 


mond, Ind., is now treasurer. 


the first time: 
District 2—Roger W. Clipp, gen- 


Inquirer Stations, Philadelphia. 
District 3—Elmer I. Eshleman, ° 


Trust Company, Frederick, Md. 
District 5—George Romney, ex- ington, D. C. 

ecutive vice president, Nash- 

Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit. 
District 6—Edwin P. Bergeron, 


Corporation, Kankakee, III. Wortham, 
District 8—Jarvis D. Davenport, General 
president, Sturgis Water Works, Houston. 





Horace C. Henderson Bradshaw Mintener 
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At-Large—Horace C. Henderson, 
immediate past president, United 
States Junior Chamber of Com- 
president, Kankakee Auto Leasing merce, Williamsburg, Va. Gus 

president, 
Insurance 





Walter A. Richards 
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PHOTOS BY GENEVIEVE NAYLOR 






Some folks like to visit New York but wouldn't 


want to make it their home. Miss Kilgallen 


loves it and wouldn’t live elsewhere 


I: I COULD spend the rest of my 
life in any spot on the globe—from 
Rome to Copenhagen, from Dallas 
to Hanoi—I would choose to live on 
the island of Manhattan, U.S.A. I 
would live where I could hear auto 
horns, and look up at skyscrapers 
and see a tree. I would live in a red 
brick house in the Sixties, a stone’s 
throw from Central Park and a 
nice walk from the Plaza fountain. 

And that’s exactly where I do 
live. 

So call me happy, and call me 
lucky. I occupy just the space I 
want to occupy on planet Earth— 
a few square feet of land in the 
heart of the dazzling, thrilling, 
fascinating, challenging, extra- 
ordinary city of New York. Which- 
ever way I walk through my front 
door, I’m where I want to be. 

I don’t disparage other places on 
the map. Paris is enchanting, and 


I am enchanted by it. Baghdad isa 
fine place for a stroll; I’ve strolled 
there. For all I know, life in Pago 
Pago is everything the sailors Say, 
and maybe Samoa is swell. 

But I happen to like New York 
I like it hot and I like it cold. I like 
it come rain or come shine. I find 
it flawless and wonderful. 

Sad but understandable is the 
visitor who spends a few days 
my town and goes back to Center 
ville muttering, “I wouldn’t live 
New York if you gave me fhe 
place!” I feel sorry for him, as1@ 
for the politer one who murmuls, 
“It’s a nice place to visit, but 

Actually, it isn’t a nice place @ 
visit. It is too big and too complet 
and too intellectually remote 
too expensive to enjoy over 
Fourth of July or during a for 
night in August. New York 4 
place to live—to have your doo 
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By DOROTHY KILGALLEN 


and your telephone number and 
your bed and your job and your 


"Tve met the fellow who was dis- 
appointed in New York. I’ve met 
dozens like him, and the case his- 
tory is always painfully the same. 

His name is Ed. He came here for 
a sales meeting, or a convention, or 
—at best—a World Series game or 
a prize fight. He paid a stiff rate for 
a noisy room in a hotel that is big 
and commercial and _ graceless, 
despite the famous name that 
sounds frighteningly swank back 
home. And the bellhop’s cruel 
sneer at his quarter tip made him 
feel like a hick before he even got 
his hat off. He had to wait in line 
to see the show at the Music Hall. 
He walked into a restaurant on a 
side street in the Fifties and paid 
more than $5 for a dinner he 
didn’t enjoy any more than many 
he’d had for less than two bucks at 
the YMCA cafeteria at home. 

It rained the day he planned to 
take the boat out to the Statue of 
Liberty. He didn’t feel like going to 
an art museum although he knew 
Hazel would have thought he ought 
to. So he killed time at a barber 
shop and bought some souvenirs. 

The headwaiter at El Morocco 
took one look at his white shoes 
and the handpainted satin tie with 
the Hawaiian girl on it and hooked 
up the velvet rope with nervous 
fingers, calling Ed monsieur and 
assuring him he was very sorry, 
unless there was a reservation, al- 
though it was only six o’clock and 


You can bowl, roller skate, or even go 
for a ride in a park like a princess 


Ed could see acres of empty tables 
inside. 

He did get into the Stork Club. 
But although he sat at the bar for 
more than an hour—at $1.25 a 
drink—he didn’t see Arthur God- 
frey or even the Duchess of Wind- 
sor. Nobody spoke to him, or gave 
him a pair of red suspenders, or 
sent him a bottle of champagne. 

The magazine they slipped under 
his door at the hotel had said the 
show at the Blue Angel was “scin- 
tillating” and “not to be missed” so 
he took that in. But the girl sang 
everything in French and he didn’t 
understand what those two pale 
young men were talking about even 
though they spoke English. By the 
time he turned in he was convinced 
that Hazel at home wasn’t missing 
a thing. 

The case history isn’t much more 
cheery when Hazel comes to New 
York with him. But if anything, it’s 
worse, when the boys go whooping 
it up ina group. They hit the little 
side street bars with the bad 
liquor and the naughty blondes, 
and the big night clubs with the 
button-size tables and the king- 
size show girls. Yet they never 
see the inside of a truly elegant 
bistro or eat a really magnificent 
meal. They pay for the best seats 
at Broadway shows, but they never 
get backstage. They stand on the 
wide beautiful avenues and bend 
back slightly for the conventional 
gawk at the tall buildings. Then 
they walk away. They are not in- 
vited in to meet the people—stimu- 


It’s possible the same day to hear a- 
symphony or that “cool crazy” jazz 


lating, eager, strange, withdrawn, 
brilliant and famous—who work 
and live in those slim, fantastic 
towers. 

These visitors to New York are 
out of tempo and lonely—but not 
with the glad excited loneliness of 
the resident who walks a nighttime 
street dwarfed by the silent build- 
ings whose secrets he knows, or 
guesses. Theirs is the loneliness of 
the alien, the shut-out, the un- 
comprehending. 

Who can blame them if they go 
away grumbling? They have made 
no impact on the glamorous giant. 
They have come and gone and no 
one has cared, or even noticed. 
They touched no one, and they 
were not touched. They brought 
no gift to the giant, and he gave 
them none. 

You have to live in New York. 
Then you know. Then you feel the 
beat. Then the alarm going off in 
the morning is like a stage man- 
ager’s voice saying, “Curtain going 
up!” And there are many nights 
when you hate to go to bed for fear 
of missing something. 

Why do I love New York? What’s 
so wonderful about it? 

The people, first of all. 

People make a city. They give it 
breath and vigor and variety, and 
if they are exciting the city is ex- 
citing. 

New York has all the kinds of 
people there are in the world. It 
has Greeks and Serbs and Irish 
and Romanians and Indians and 

(Continued on page 68) 





At mealtime you can have a 
hot dog or pheasant costing $18 
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; king-size problems of the urban age are put- 
ting a new squeeze on America’s taxpayers. 

Three mounting pressures—worn-out city plants, 
swollen populations and inflated prices—are bring- 
ing higher lecal taxes across the nation. The bill 
for existing improvement needs and programs may 
run as high as $100,000,000,000. 

Every city has its needs. 

Augusta, Ga., must spend about $5,000,000 for ex- 
panded water and sewer facilities to serve thou- 
sands of new H-bomb workers. New York City has 
Slashed expenses but still needs millions of dollars 
in new revenue to wipe out its huge annual deficits. 
Six more miles of the John C. Lodge Expressway 
must be built as part of Detroit’s minimum traffic 
requirements. The bill: $50,000,000. 

Quincy, Mass., must repair its water system. 
Eugene, Ore., needs a new city hall. Baltimore is 
thinking about a $75,000,000 tunnel to carry traffic 
around the business section. Los Angeles is in the 
midst of a $500,000,000 water and power expansion 
program. Chicago is clearing 52 acres of down- 
town slums. 

Such vital improvemerits, many long overdue, 
must be paid for by the urban taxpayer. Local taxes 
are going up, and they’re due to go higher. 

The cost of running some 112,000 American cities, 
counties, school districts and other local units now 
totals about $11,000,000,000 a year. That’s more than 
twice what it cost in 1939 at a time of high relief 
rolls, or in 1945 when cities emerged from the forced 
economies of World War II. 

All types of local spending have increased. State 
aid to local governments has jumped from less than 
$2,000,000,000 annually a decade ago to about $4,- 
500,000,000 this year, including about $2,000,000,000 
in federal money paid to the states but used mainly 
in cities. Local debts, already at a record peak, are 
climbing. Substantial budget deficits have some 
cities in a quandary. 

Heaviest pressure on local budgets is coming from 
the huge Stock of public improvements sorely 

in almost every city and town. The inabil- 
BF cities to add to such basic equipment as 
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Local governments face problems that cannot be solved cheaply. 





bridges, water plants and schools during the steel 
shortages of World War II and most of the Korean 
crisis has further strained inadequate, outmoded 
facilities. 

Besides the big backlog of public improvements, 
two other pressures have brought higher govern- 
mental costs in most cities. One is inflated prices, 
doubling the cost of classrooms, payrolls, public 
works and other civic necessities since 1939. The 
second is the steady growth of the American popu- 
lation. 

In less than two centuries the United States has 
changed from a nation of farmers to a nation of city 
folk. Two out of three Americans now live in cities. 
About 85,000,000 persons live in 168 metropolitan 
areas, squeezed into seven per cent of the nation’s 
land. Some cities in the South and West have gained 
100 per cent or more in population since 1940. 

This urban tide has produced a staggering growth 
in the problems of cities. City dwellers who moved 
to the suburbs to escape congestion and high taxes 
now often find their surroundings just as crowded 
and their taxes just as high as in the cities they left 
behind. As city and suburban populations swell, 
better water and sewage facilities, more police and 
fire protection, new schools, more paved streets and 
new park areas become imperative. 


IN SUBURB after suburb, city after city, higher 
population brings higher taxes. Even in cities where 
the population remains stable, the rise in the cost 
of living boosts tax bills. 

Dr. Frederick L. Bird, director of municipal ré- 
search for Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., estimates the 
backlog of municipal improvements at $100,000,- 
000,000. That includes: $60,000,000,000 for roads, 
$15,000,000,000 for schools, $10,000,000,000 for hos- 
pitals, $10,000,000,000 for water supplies and river 
purification and $5,000,000,000 for other items. Al 
ready our cities are issuing more than $3,000,000, 000 
in bonds for new public projects every year. Even 
this total is inadequate. 

Taken city by city and town by town, America’s 
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ARE GOING TO TOWN 


But the cost of ignoring needs can be even higher in the future 


urban problems add up to a formidable sum. Here 
are some of the items to be included: 

School enrollments are rising at the rate of more 
than 1,100,000 children every year. Half-century- 
old buildings, teacher shortages, overcrowded class- 
rooms, inadequate teacher salaries—all are pro- 
blems in almost every city, town and school district. 
The bill for improving the schools will be high. 

School and nonschool employes of local govern- 
ment now number more than 3,000,000—more than 
the civilian employes of the federal Government. 
Under pressure of inflation and higher salary 
standards, their monthly payroll is now about dou- 
ble the $421,000,000 total of 1946. 


SIXTY-FOUR million motorists throughout the 
country fume at delays and traffic jams. Chuckholes 
and crumbled pavements mar the nation’s 287,000 
miles of urban streets. The price of new urban 
arterial highways runs up to $12,000,000 a mile. 

In 1935, about 8,000,000 Americans were more 
than 65 years old. Now there are 12,000,000. Many 
of these elder citizens have serious problems of 
housing, chronic illness and recreation that must be 
Solved partly by local government. 

Recurrent water shortages in some cities have 
brought bathless days and 100-mile pipelines. Engi- 
neers who used to figure city water needs at 100 
gallons a day per person now find 200 gallons a more 
accurate figure. New industrial processes gulp mil- 
lions of gallons of water daily. 

Our cities need about 15,000 new or improved sew- 
age plants. It was estimated in 1950 that 3,000 com- 
munities were dumping 2,500,000,000 tons of raw 
sewage into our streams every day. To halt river 
pollution takes cooperation between cities and 
States—and money. 

A government commission on health needs re- 
Ported that America needs 230,000 new general hos- 
pital beds. Many of these are required in the city 
and city-county hospitals of the nation. 

The commission criticized cities for their inade- 
quate public health services. 
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By CALVIN W. MAYNE 


Despite the millions of new homes built since 
World War II, about half our houses are more than 
30 years old. More than 1,000,000 homes are classed 
as dilapidated. Estimates show that it would cost 
many billions of dollars to take care of all of 
America’s housing needs. A sizable chunk of this 
sum will be spent by cities and other units of gov- 
ernment in slum clearance programs. Nearly 200 
cities are working on clearance of blighted areas. 

There are other local needs. Crime rates are up. 
More and better-paid policemen and scientific 
police equipment are needed in many areas. Waron 
speeding motorists to reduce auto accidents costs 
money. New playgrounds have to be bought and 
developed. Deficits of municipally owned transit 
systems must be met, often through taxes, in a half 
dozen cities. 

These are some of the basic needs of our cities. 
But city planners also envision new decentralized 
cities, with satellite suburbs linked by high speed 
arterial highways. 

“Crowded, congested cities could be on their way 
out,” said a recent report of Atlanta’s Metropolitan 
Planning Commission. “In their place we could have 
a new type of city in the future—wide, green, open 
and well planned. Its people would be on wheels and 
wings, moving swiftly and surely from suburb to 
suburb, from rim to core and back again.” 


THE bill for meeting our cities’ more mundane re- 
quirements, not to mention making these dreams 
come true, runs high. How will it be paid? 

The much maligned property tax, once the main- 
stay of local finance, now provides only about one 
third of all municipal revenues. The role of this 
tax in municipal financial structures is steadily 
declining. 

Cities are turning to new kinds of taxes to raise 
more money. Fifty-seven cities of more than 25,000 
population impose (Continued on page 74) 
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White House press secretary works to smooth way 


for Eisenhower Administration, speed news of 


coming national programs to the people 





By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


CLOSE to a century ago Abraham 
Lincoln was pondering the rela- 
tionship between the nation’s 
newspapers and the Chief Execu- 
tive. And now, in 1953, President 
Eisenhower is wrestling with the 
same difficulties. 

Lincoln did not solve the puzzle, 
but he tried sincerely to do so. And 
never did he question the right of 
the people to be informed or the 
necessary right of the newspapers 
to have access to the President. 

“This ready means of access,” 
the Civil War President declared, 
“is the only link or cord which con- 
nects the people with the govern- 
ing power; and, however unprofit- 
able much of it is, it will be kept 
up.” 

Certain unprofitable aspects re- 
main, while radical changes have 
marked the contacts of the White 
House and the press in the decades 
which have passed. A new Admin- 
istration already faces the un- 
avoidable contradictions which 
exist. The man with the immediate 
responsibility for removing them, 
if he can, is James C. Hagerty who 
comes well trained to his job as 
press secretary. But he finds the 
complications as difficult as any in 
the past; indeed more so. Among 
the new worries are radio and tele- 
vision. Too, this is the age of the 


columnists who want a beat every 
day. Finally, less novel, are the 
congressmen whom the President 
must see if he has any hope of leg- 
islative cooperation. 

Immediately after the inaugura- 
tion, Mr. Hagerty faced distrust 
and suspicion toward his boss 
among the several hundred men 
and women who cover the White 
House as their routine duty. A 
blanket of censorship, rumor said, 
was about to enfold the pillared 
mansion which is listed in the tele- 
phone book as 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Northwest. The laments 
did not cease when President 
Eisenhower held his first press con- 
ference Feb. 17, after several weeks 
of delay. 

The former commanding gen- 
eral was nervous—as had been 
Harry S. Truman—when he faced 
the newspaper ranks. He did not 
show it, though. He took more than 
half the scheduled time witha long 
statement of the issues foremost in 
his mind. He allowed a brief time 
for questions and concluded the 
session himself, contrary to estab- 
lished custom, by saying good-by 
and leaving the room. Only scat- 
tered applause followed. 

The complaints were immediate 
and loud. 

Possibly the White House press 
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corps has been a touch spoiled by 
20 years of close cordiality with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman. 

“IT hope you have as much fun 
with my successor as you have had 
with me,” said the retiring Presi- 
dent five days before he left office. 

The correspondents said that 
facing President Eisenhower they 
had felt like GIs or as though “a 
five star general had been advis- 
ing his staff about what he pro- 
posed to order at 1600 hours.” 

But a week later the President 
took up exactly two minutes with 
his opening remarks and then 
called for questions. The meeting 
ended, just as in the old days, with 
the “Thank you, Mr. President” 
voiced-by Merriman Smith, dean of 
White House reporters. It may be 
assumed that the fine Irish hand 
of Mr. Hagerty was responsible. 

It is true, of course, that the 
honeymoon period of the new era 
has not ended. The going will be 
rougher, very much more so, in the 
months ahead. Only time can tell 
whether the press conferences will 
improve or deteriorate. It is a safe 
assumption that they will not be 
abolished, at least by Mr. Eisen- 
hower. But they may be made a 
futile waste of time, as they have 
been sometimes in the past. To 
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Press Secretary Hagerty, right, must have the answers to any questions the President may be asked 


prevent this is one detail, but only 
one, of Jim Hagerty’s job. 

As he faces it young Jim has the 
trust of even the most critical 
White House reporters. A special 
asset is that he is the son of James 
A. Hagerty, the veteran political 
writer of the New York Times and 
certainly one of the truly loved 
membhers of the fourth estate. The 
second of three sons, Jim was born 
in May, 1909, in Plattsburg, N. Y., 
where his father was then working. 

The respect and confidence he 
has earned have, however, been 
the result of his own activities. He 
was the campus reporter for the 
Times while an undergraduate at 
Columbia University where he spe- 
cialized in history. On graduation 
he joined the Times staff and be- 
fore long was assigned to cover the 
legislature at Albany. During five 
years of this he came to know and 
admire Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and 
in due course joined his secretarial 
staff. In 1943 he was appointed 
press secretary to the governor of 
New York. 

At 44, Mr. Hagerty is a friendly, 
informal, rather gregarious per- 
son, of medium height with brown 
hair and blue eyes behind glasses. 
His nickname, mainly among the 
politicians he knows, is Seamas, 
the Irish for James. His family 


calls him Jimmy; his friends, Jim. 
On the Times his by-line was 
James C. Hagerty, Jr., to prevent 
confusion in the composing room 
with James A. Hagerty, his father. 
But he likes to point out that the 
“Jr.” was not quite accurate. 

“My middle initial is C,” he says. 
“And A comes before C, which is 
as it should be.” 

Jimmy, or Jim or Seamas, Hag- 
erty’s years with Governor Dewey 
made him fully familiar with cam- 
paign trains and with the perplex- 
ities of the correspondents as- 
signed to them. Newspapermen 
like to repeat ruefully, among 
themselves, an experience de- 
scribed by the late Sir Philip Gibbs, 
the noted British journalist. Sir 
Philip told of an occasion when he 
had been assigned to accompany 
King Edward VII on a tour of rural 
England in the pre-automobile 
age. The King and his equerries 
occupied an ornate carriage at the 
head of the procession. Behind 
them came vehicles of the nobility 
and the local aristocracy. At the 
end, amid choking dust, were 
shabbier carriages bearing Sir 
Philip and the other pressmen. 

They passed through a village 
where the inhabitants lined the 
route of the parade, cheered their 
King and applauded the blue- 
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White House work starts early, 
as Mr. Hagerty soon found out 


bloods who followed. But they 
gazed with curiosity at the bedrag- 
gled correspondents, and Sir Philip 
overheard two countrymen in con- 
versation: 

“And who be they?” asked the 
first. 

“Wouldn’t you be knowing?” re- 
plied the second. “They be the 
King’s bastards.” 

The story echoes mournfully 
when a presidential train stops for 
a local speech. The incumbent or 
candidate roars ahead behind a 
motorcycle escort. Then come the 
state and city VIPs and politicians. 
The reporters are at the rear. Mr. 
Hagerty observed their plight on 
his campaign tours with Governor 
Dewey. When General Eisenhower 
was nominated, he found himself 
the New York governor’s first gift 
to the Republican candidate. Jim 
pleaded the correspondents’ cause 
in the vehement language of which 
he is quite capable. The news- 
papermen were far more important 
than senators, legislators or mem- 
bers of the state committee, he 
shouted at the officers. With a few 
exceptions, they listened to him. 

Mr. Hagerty ran what the cor- 
respondents called an “efficient 
train” in 1952. The tours were 
made by bus, train and plane; few 
have been more energetic. But he 
contrived to have enough stenog- 
raphers on board to take down the 
innumerable off-the-cuff speeches. 

They sometimes had to tran- 
scribe their notes while sitting on 
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The first chore for him and colleague Murray Snyder 
is a@ page summary of the news for the President 


the floor of a bus or plane, but Mr. 
Hagerty saw to it that the news- 
papermen got copies in time to file 
their stories. 

So when the President-elect an- 
nounced Mr. Hagerty’s appoint- 
ment in November, he was already 
well known to the Washington 
press corps and was regarded as 
a friend. He was to need sadly his 
reservoir of good will. In the weeks 
before Jan. 20 a stream of Eisen- 
hower men, slated for high office, 
came to Washington to survey the 
scene of their forthcoming labors. 
One, passing through the lobby of 
the executive offices in the White 
House, paused to gossip with two 
correspondents. He looked with 
distaste at the disorder caused by 
coats and hats piled on a large 
table in the center of the room. 

“T can’t see why you fellows need 
so much space,” he said. “The 
general is going to require more 
for his staff. Besides, he won’t like 
having his visitors questioned just 
outside his door.” 

From the incident a rumor 
spread that the correspondents 
would be evicted, possibly to a 
shack built for them on a corner 
of the lawn. A report from Eisen- 
hower headquarters in New York 
City that regular press conferences 
were to be abolished added fuel to 
the flame. 

The easy-going Roosevelt-Tru- 
man days appeared to have van- 
ished. Secrecy was the new rule. 
Cabinet officers and their subordi- 


nates had been warned not to talk. 

The situation grew acute when 
Ike took his seat behind the presi- 
dential desk. Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine declined to reveal 
what she and other members of the 
Senate had been served at a lunch- 
eon tendered by the President. The 
limousines of cabinet members 
were detoured away from the drive 
leading to the executive offices, 
where their occupants could easily 
be interviewed, on the excuse that 
they had caused traffic congestion. 
The cabinet scuttled into the 
White House through a back door. 

All in all, Mr. Hagerty found 
plenty on his hands Jan. 20 and 
thereafter. He announced that he 
would see the correspondents twice 
each day, instead of only once as 
in the past. 

It was a smart move in his own 
behalf because it would eliminate 
many of the telephone calls in the 
dead of night. But Jim was sin- 
cere. 

His door, he said, would be open 
at all times to accredited news- 
paper people. 

His job was essentially to answer 
all possible questions. 

It quickly turned out that Sena- 
tor Smith was merely being a lady 
when she refused to discuss the 
victuals offered by their host. Jim 
said that any other idea was ridic- 
ulous. The presidential guests, it 
was Officially disclosed, partook of 
chicken, peas, a salad, rolls, pre- 
sumably butter too, a sherbet and 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 





BY THE STAFF OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


AGRICULTURE 


CERTAIN farm price-support pro- 
grams are moving into their final 
stages. The first stage was high 
price supports during and after the 
war. This led to high production 
and surpluses. In the approaching 
stage, the prospect is for market- 
ing quotas or, as alternatives, un- 
restricted production and price 
supports at the 50 per cent level in- 
stead of the present 90 per cent. 

Wheat, cotton and possibly corn 
producers soon may face this 
choice, because the Secretary of 
Agriculture is expected to proclaim 
acreage quotas applicable to the 
1954 crop. 

Under the formula the quota 
might limit wheat acreage to 55,- 
000,000 compared to this year’s 77,- 
000,000, in hopés of reducing a sur- 
plus expected to reach 630,000,000 
bushels by July 1, 1954. 

However, the secretary’s pro- 
posal would need approval by a 
two-thirds majority of eligible pro- 
ducers in a referendum vote. 

Whether farmers dislike con- 
trols enough to gamble an esti- 
mated 50 cents a bushe! to be free 
from restraint is the question that 
will be solved in July. Cotton farm- 
ers face that decision in October. 


CONSTRUCTION 


THE construction industry is fac- 
ing a tight money market. The 
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most frequent question: “How long 
will this continue?” The answer 
seems to be that, although the 
market may be tighter than the 
Treasury had planned, tight money 
is quite compatible with current 
Administration policy. 

This tight money policy may 
have reduced the rate at which 
construction activity might have 
expanded, but it certainly has not 
reduced the volume of activity in 
comparison with past years. 

Total construction during the 
first third of the year was nearly 
six per cent more than in the first 
third of 1952. Even residential 
building, most affected by the in- 
terest rate problem, has been going 
ahead at an average annual rate 
of about 1,170,000 new family units. 

In short, there has been enough 
money to assure another top 
volume year. The outlook is that 
there will continue to be. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


ONE big question now is “After 
RFC, what?” 

There seems to be little doubt 
that RFC as such will be elimi- 
nated, but pressure is strong for 
the substitution of some means of 
extending government credit, par- 
ticularly to small business. The 
Treasury has proposed that some 
new agency be created for this job, 
while Chairman Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and various 


others are proposing a specialized 
type of private banking institution, 
possibly with government insur. 
ance, to make long-term loans. 

Crux of the debate is whether the 
Government should engage in di- 
rect lending to individuals, as in 
the case of RFC; or confine itself to 
insurance and guarantees of pri- 
vate activities; or maintain a 
hands-off policy. 

The subject will be hot for the 
next few months since RFC is 
scheduled to die June 30, 1954, un- 
der existing law, and a Senate bill 
now pending would move that date 
up to Jan. 1. 


DISTRIBUTION 


USING the generally accepted 
measurement of sales volume, dis- 
tribution business can be classified 
as very good. Retailing in many 
areas is ten per cent or more above 
last year. There is no indication 
that this condition will change 
much in the immediate future, al- 
though vacations during the next 
three months will cause the usual 
fluctuations of retail sales. 

One of the oddities in distribu- 
tion at present is the skepticism of 
some business executives about 
future sales on one hand—and un- 
bounded optimism among consum- 
ers on the other. 

Distributors are doing a better 
job of selling and advertising than 
in recent years. This may account 
for the continued good business. 

Inventories are rising for some 
products, especially hard goods, 
but not dangerously. Any rise in in- 
ventory, however, increases com- 
petition. This competition leads to 
a widespread use of all the devices 
of large volume—low margin oper- 
ations, such as self-service, pre- 
packaging, demonstration units, 
etc. As net profits continue to be 
squeezed, more volume is needed. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A MEASURE which might increase 
trade by as much as $1,000,000,000 4 
year is being considered by the 
House of Representatives. This 1s 
the bill that would reduce red tapé, 
delay and uncertainties in the 
assessing of customs duties. The 
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new bill does not deal with tariffs. 

Current outmoded procedures 
not only have been costly to the 
American importer — reflected in 
higher costs to the consumer—but 
have been an important deterrent 
to those seeking to enter the 
American market. If other coun- 
tries are able to earn dollars to re- 
place aid grants, our taxpayers will 
have merchandise on hand to 
show for dollars spent. 

The present measure, written to 
avoid some of the criticisms of a 
similar bill which passed the House 
last year but died with the Eighty- 
second Congress, is not a sweeping 
reform. But any improvement in 
the technical barriers to imports 
would be of more immediate bene- 
fit than an extension of the present 
Trade Agreements Act which 
would have a more long-range 
effect on international trade. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


SOME federal agencies are going 
to have to begin the new fiscal year 
with no money. Several of the ap- 
propriations bills now pending in 
Congress, including a couple of the 
biggest, will not be passed until 
mid-July or later. 

Since July 1 is fiscal New Year’s 
day, stopgap continuing measures 
will have to be passed to allow the 
agencies involved to operate with- 
out their regular funds. This is al- 
ways confusing and inefficient, be- 
cause agency heads don’t know 
whether their programs will be ap- 
proved or not. 

The reason for the delay in pas- 
sing the bills could be the change 
in Administrations and the need 
to restudy the budget Mr. Truman 
Submitted. However, the same 
thing has happened before, even 
without a change of Presidents. 

To many observers, the situation 
is just the result of Congress’ stick- 
ing to a horse-and-buggy appro- 
priations system in an age of jet- 
propelled spending. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


THE two major unions, the AFL 
and CIO, are beginning a new 
period in their history. With new 
Presidents, both have reorganized 
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the structural lines which link 
them with local units all over the 
country, and both have new pro- 
grams which emphasize organizing 
activities. The sharp pruning of 
regional offices which these organi- 
zations have just completed has 
freed many experienced and vet- 
eran union leaders for the organiz- 
ing work which each has charted. 
They have entered an agreement 
to halt raiding of each other’s 
membership. Their drives for 
members will be among the na- 
tion’s estimated 45,000,000 un- 
organized workers. 

Prospects for any real “weaken- 
ing” of the Taft-Hartley Act have 
substantially disappeared as the 
Congressional labor committees 
piled up tremendous evidence that 
abusive union conduct persists 
despite the act—chiefly due to pro- 
labor bias in a variety of NLRB 
decisions. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


THE new tone in Congress for 
economy will show up strongly in 
appropriations for functions relat- 
ing to natural resources. The House 
trimmed Interior Department and 
Army Engineers budget estimates 
16 per cent. 

Traditionally the Senate restores 
some of the cuts made by the House 
but this year it is expected to be 
less lenient than previously, being 
guided, as was the House, by the 
Administration’s “economy” direc- 
tive of Feb. 3. In other appropria- 
tion measures, evidence accumu- 
lates that, throughout Congress, 
emphasis is on economy, plus effi- 
ciency, plus greater participation 
by local governments and private 
enterprise in resources develop- 
ment. 

In voting on the Army civil func- 
tions bill the House turned down 
21 attempts to add funds for spe- 
cific projects. On the Interior De- 
partment bill it also rejected sev- 
eral amendments which would 
have restored funds for certain pet 
projects. 


TAXATION 


IN testimony before the House 
Ways.and Means Committee on the 


extension of the excess profits tax, 
Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey unexpectedly asked for im- 
mediate action on a package pro- 
posal which would include not only 
the excess profits tax extension but 
indefinite extension of the current 
rates on corporate income and ex- 
cise taxes. 

Questioning by committee mem- 
bers brought out some hints of 
things to come. First, Mr. Hum- 
phrey stressed that he wanted the 
corporate income and excise taxes 
extended without a time limit. 
Second, while he gave a firm com- 
mitment that further extension of 
the excess profits tax would not be 
requested, repeated questions by 
the committee failed to elicit any 
firm statement regarding the indi- 
vidual income tax increases. 

The impression given was that 
regardless of what tax legislation 
is passed at this session of Con- 
gress, a completely new tax pro- 
gram would be presented in Janu- 
ary. 


TRANSPORTATION 


THE regulated transport industry, 
long known for its difficulty to at- 
tract equity capital, is expected to 
continue improving its financial 
position during 1953, with the out- 
look even brighter than in 1952, 
when transport topped all industry 
groups in relative gain in net in- 
come after taxes. 

Especially pleasing is the outlook 
for the nation’s intercity freight 
carriers. Trucks, pipelines and in- 
land water carriers all expect siz- 
able gains in traffic and hope for 
gains in net income. 

Continued high rail volume and 
economies resulting from heavy 
plant and equipment investments 
made since 1946 should mean a 
banner year for the railroads in 
net income. 

With the exception of an antici- 
pated peak year in traffic volume 
and gross revenues for the nation’s 
airlines, the outlook in the for- 
hire passenger field does not look 
bright. 

Regulated surface carriers are 
not expected to fare so well in the 
face of their ever-growing com- 
petitor—the private auto. 
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By CALVIN J. CLEMENTS 





IN THE jungle villages along the East African coast 
where Capt. Ezra Wyatt bartered for wild animals, 
there were many who called him mad. Others 
claimed he was simply clinging to a passing era, the 
clipper ships, where each vessel was a small private 
world and the caliber of its master was measured by 
the respect and fear his name evoked. 

Although all agreed Wyatt personified this all- 
powerful sailing master, no one dreamed of the 
extent he was to go to maintain his prestige. 

He was an impressive figure this morning as his 
ship, the Nagi, was being warped against a dilapi- 
dated jungle wharf on the outskirts of Mombasa. 
He was standing on the deck, framed against a 
dismal gray sky; a huge, stern man with a great 
cape trailing from broad sloping shoulders and 
billowing in the wind. Beneath a visored cap his 
bony features, leathery and weather-seamed, stared 
unblinking ahead. Only his eyes moved, roving 
coldly over the naked blacks on the wharf who 
were tending the animal cages. 

When the Nagi’s gangway was run out Wyatt 


“For a moment the leopard 








mombasa 


strode slowly down onto the wharf. Without so much 
as a nod of recognition to the head Masai bowing 
low in deference he strolled from cage to cage, the 
tenders removing the heavy tarps and stepping 
pack. He examined, in turn, a black leopard who 
scowled up at him with fierce yellow eyes, two 
hyenas, three cub lions, a jackal, a cage of bright 
plumed parrots, and lastly a cage containing a large 
chimp absently examining its belly. 

Briefly Wyatt studied the chimp, then wheeled 
and motioned to his mate to commence loading. 

That’s when I moved after Wyatt, following him 
down to the gangway where he stopped once again 
to examine the leopard slinking about his cage. 

I removed my cap. 

“Sir,” I said, “I was told you were shorthanded, 
and I’m in need of a berth.” As a matter of fact I 
was told no such thing but assumed it from the 
stories I'd heard of Wyatt. He was well known as 
a strict disciplinarian who had trouble keeping a 
full crew. 

Without moving his head Wyatt’s eyes flicked 


froze as it found itself looking into 





to me. They were gray, almost colorless, and so in- 
tensely cold and unfeeling I promptly lost some of 
my cockiness and began fumbling with my cap. 

“How old be you, boy?” 

“Eighteen, sir.” 

His eyelids narrowed ever so slightly. “Lie to me 
again and I’ll heave you right off this wharf. How 
old be you?” 

“Fifteen, sir.” 

“What might you be doing here in Mombasa?” 

“I was cabin boy of the steamer Java Queen, sir. 
When she foundered off the point I took my pas- 
Sage in money and thought I’d look for work here. 
It’s a seaman’s berth I’m looking for, sir.” 

He abruptly turned his head to watch the lion 
cubs being swung high in the slings and up onto 
the well deck. So long did he keep silent that I 
thought it was a dismissal and was about to move 
off. 

“T’ve a cook’s boy opening. That’s all.” 

“IT counted on the fo’c’sle, sir.” 

“At 15 you’ve little (Continued on page 48) 


Wyatt's face only inches away” 
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‘In every phase of American business and industry, Chevrolet 


trucks work harder at lower cost! 


The records of thousands of 
businesses prove it! Whether 
the job is light delivery or 
heavy hauling, costs go down 
when Chevrolet trucks go on the job. 
You'll find it’s true on your job, too. You'll find that the 
Chevrolet line not only lists for less, but means less cost 
to own and operate per ton-mile hauled. That means 
ou start saving the day you buy a Chevrolet truck, and 
eep right on saving over the miles. 
But that’s only part of the story. These 1953 Chevrolet 
Advance-Design trucks bring you important features 
offered by no other make of truck. 


You get bigh-compression power (7.1 to 1 ratio) with the 


CHEVROLET 
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new Loadmaster engine in heavy-duty models. It com- 
bines greater horsepower with a substantial increase 10 
gasoline economy. You get —— of thrifty power i 
light- and medium-duty models, too, with Chevrolet's 
famous Thriftmaster engine. 
You get greater strength and stamina. New huskier, heavier 
construction adds an extra measure of dependability . -- 
contributes to even longer life. 

You get more safety, thanks to the smooth, sure opet 
ation of ““Torque-Action” and “Twin-Action” brakes. 
There are many other important reasons why it’s better 
business to buy Chevrolet trucks. It will pay you to ge 
the whole story from your Chevrolet dealer. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Proved on job after job . 
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No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
Thriftmaster engine. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all avail- 
able power from fuel. 


POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 


© meet exact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 
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SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting —eliminates “double-clutching.” 

HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra durability. 


STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy- 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
husky double-walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


12 Straight Years as First Choice of 
America’s Truck Buyers 


More buyers have chosen Chevrolet trucks than any other make —for 12 consecutive truck 
production years, including 1953 to date. That is in itself an amazing record and one which 
supplies the most convincing proof possible of Chevrolet's superior qualities and value. 
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business there. Cook’s boy for a 
year, if you’ve a mind to it. Then 
we'll see to the other. Get aboard 
if you’re satisfied.” 

I quickly scrambled up the gang- 
way, hiding my disappointment. 
Mombasa, in this first year of the 
twentieth century, was not yet a 
port frequented by trade ships. 

At the head of the gangway a 
scrawny old man in a dirty apron 
grabbed my arm. 

“Eighteen, sir, 15, sir,” he 
mimicked, leering at me with yel- 
lowed stumps of teeth. “You must 
have half a brain to think you 
could lie to Captain Wyatt. Follow 
your nose aft to the galley, lad, and 
if I catch you sitting down between 
dawn and nightfall I’ll lay a strap 
across your rump that’ll keep you 
on your feet for sure—.”’ He broke 
off, his rheumy eyes darting to the 
wharf below. 

All activity had suddenly ceased. 
Eyes were riveted on the leopard 
cage where the cat, greatly agi- 
tated, was snarling up at Wyatt. 
Then I saw the right arm of Wyatt, 
the sleeve torn where apparently 
the animal had clawed him. 

Wyatt slowly removed his coat, 
his weathered face showing no 
trace of pain nor anger. With the 
coat off, the damage the leopard 
had done was visible, the flesh of 
the arm badly ripped from bicep to 
wrist. Wyatt glanced briefly at the 
injury, then fastened his eyes on 
the leopard. 

Both the blacks on the wharf, 
and the crew of the Nagi now 
crowding along the railing, 
watched breathlessly, as if antici- 
pating Wyatt’s next move. 

But I was totally unprepared for 
what followed. 

In one swift motion Wyatt was 
at the cage, slipping his left arm 
through and across the throat of 
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the animal, wrenching back hard 
so the leopard’s neck was impri- 
soned between the crook of his arm 
and the right angle corner of the 
cage. For a moment the leopard 
froze as it found itself looking into 
Wyatt’s grim face only inches 
away. Then it discovered it was 
unable to breathe. Furiously it be- 
gan to claw the flooring in an effort 
to twist about, its amber-flecked 
eyes rolling wildly with anger. 

The cook turned to me, breath- 
ing hard with excitement. “Mark 
well what you’re witnessing, lad. 
It’s a show for the blacks, aye; he 
needs their esteem in trading. But 
Captain Wyatt bows to neither 
man nor beast. Only one man, 
Jonathan, has bettered—Look at 
"im squirm. Just look!” 

The scene below had the theatri- 
cal air of unreality. It seemed like 
a grotesque stage performance, 
with the black men and cages for 
props, the jungle foliage a back- 
drop to gain the proper effect. A 
hedge of muscle now bulged across 
Wyatt’s broad shoulders as he held 
fast his grip. But for that, and the 
glisten of sweat on his heavy brow, 
he gave no indication of the tre- 
mendous strain he must have been 
under in maintaining the strangle 
hold on the struggling beast. 

It was soon over. Spasmodically 
the leopard attempted to twist 
free, its yellow eyes glazing as its 
efforts weakened. Finally it ceased 
struggling. 

Wyatt stepped back, permitting 
the animal to collapse to the floor- 
ing, unconscious. 

The cook’s elbow dug into my 
ribs. “There’s slum pans to scour 
aft!” A cuff sent me stumbling in 
that direction. 

During the following days, as the 
Nagi tacked northward toward 
Zanzibar where her animals would 


be sold, the remarkable ego of Ezra 
Wyatt fascinated me. I had come 
to consider his retaliation against 
the leopard rather childish, but 
the more I saw of him the more it 
seemed in keeping with his char- 
acter. Never by word or glance 
would he acknowledge another’s 
presence nearby. His cold remote 
eyes always seemed to be looking 
above or through you, and all his 
orders were transmitted through 
his mates. 

However, he was not the figure- 
head skipper who lacked efficiency, 
Once, each day at dusk, he would 
walk about the vessel, seemingly 
viewing nothing but the rolling 
stretches of sea. But many a hand 
who thought his careless work had 
been missed became a target the 
next day for the mate’s fist. 

“The bugger can smell a bad 
splice in the tops’il!” was the way 
one luckless rigger put it. 

Even Sunday services were deliy- 
ered by Wyatt in a cold and 
monotonous tone, not the slightest 
inflection in his voice as he read 
passages from the Bible. Nor 
would he so much as glance down 
on the well deck where we stood 
with uncovered heads. Finishing 
the reading he would simply close 
the Book and walk off to his cabin. 

Once, approximately six weeks 
after I had been aboard, I caught 
Wyatt in an offguard moment. We 
were tied up once again on the 
outskirts of Mombasa where we 
were to undergo some two weeks 
of overhauling. It was before dawn, 
and because of the stifling heat 
below I had brought a blanket 
topside. 

While I was arranging it on the 
hatch I caught sight of Wyatt near 
the wheel, his right hand clenched 
and half raised, as if threateningly, 
in the direction of the dark hills 
rising in the distance above the 
jungle. Whether it was my imagi- 
nation or a trick of the graying sky 
in the east, his eyes were glowing 
with a fierce yellow light, almost as 
if a fire were burning brightly deep 
in his brain. 

The cook nodded when I spoke 
to him that morning of what I had 
seen. “Aye, there’s fire in his brain, 
all right; named Jonathan. And 
it’ll torment him to the grave.” 

“Is that the man you said bet- 
tered Wyatt?” 

He scratched his grubby chin, 
giving me a_ cautious 100K. 
“Wouldn’t want it reaching Wyatt 
I might be gossiping. Can I trust 
your tongue, lad?” 

I said he could. 

He resumed dicing carrots into 
the slum he was preparing. “Jona- 
than was Wyatt’s half brother, 4 
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mate aboard here who bought 
himself a nice farm in the Kenya 
hill country a while back. Strong 
and handsome he was, maybe 20 
years younger than Wyatt an’ a lot 
better looking. Always smiling. The 
kind of a man a woman would ad- 
mire, like Wyatt’s young wife. Aye, 
the skipper was married, and she 
traveled with us.” 

The cook paused as several of 
the hands came into the galley for 
their morning turn-to_ coffee. 
“Here’s some lads that’ll tell what 
a pretty trick she was, with a 
flouncy way of walking when she 
figured we were looking. Almost 
drove Wyatt crazy the way she kept 
putting him off with excuses of 
being sickly or some such, and all 
the time it was Jonathan with his 
handsome smiling face. It was 
right here, in Mombasa, they left 
the ship; two years it be now. The 
both of them gone without a word, 
and Wyatt standing on his deck in 
the rain and not being able to be- 
lieve it.” 

Someone remarked the captain 
had looked like a gaping fish just 
pulled from the sea. It drew a 
guarded chuckle from the others. 

The cook nodded and gazed ab- 
sently at the knife in his hands. 
“Aye, I remember the night well, 
him standing there in the rain and 
looking around at us watching. 
‘You knew,’ he says, and his eyes 
are bright, like burning with the 
fire this lad saw in them. ‘Laugh,’ 
he screams at us. ‘Go ahead and 
laugh,’ and he stands there open- 
ing and closing his big hands and 
thinking about all the times she 
kept him out of her cabin.” 

Not quite old enough thoroughly 
to appreciate Wyatt’s frustrations, 
I asked if he had ever tried to find 
the lovers, or attempt any retribu- 
tion. 

“Aye, he went up to the farm 
later with some of the blacks, 
found the girl dead of fever, Jona- 
than gone. And someday Jona- 
than’s going to show up among 
those Masai and not give a thought 
that he’ll be worth more than a 
dozen elephants to them. Alive, 
though. You can be sure Wyatt’d 
want him alive and back here 
aboard where he’s the law.” 

Some of the hands disagreed 
with the cook, claiming it was only 
a rumor Wyatt had placed a price 
on Jonathan’s head. They pointed 
out two years had now passed and 
Jonathan would not remain away 
that long from his rich farm lands. 

“Maybe so, maybe so—” The 
cook got to his feet, his wrinkled 
face turning pale. 

Wyatt’s big frame filled the door- 
way, blocking the light. 
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How long he had been standing 
near the door no one knew, but his 
face was dark with rage as if he 
had overheard. He glared at each 
of us. Then he turned away with- 
out a word. 

Two weeks later, in the early 
Sunday morning hours, what was 
entered in the ship’s accounts as 
an animal of gorilla species was 
taken aboard the Nagi and secured 
to the railing aft. 

The date is firmly fixed in my 
mind, as it was with every other 
member of the crew, for all of us 
were to count the days from the 
time Wyatt had first hoisted 





THE BIRD 
THAT SELLS 


PROBABLY the world’s only sales- 
minded parakeet is “Pankee,” a 
little green and yellow talking bird 
belonging to A. B. (Tony) Canning, 
president of Panther Oil and Grease 
Manufacturing Company of Fort 
Worth, Texas. Pankee, who has quite 
a sales vocabulary, earns his bird- 
seed handing out advice for the 
firm’s salesmen. Expressions he re- 
peats clearly and crisply include 
“Tony wants orders,” “Panther is 
nice,” and the company’s trade- 
marked expression, “Sell Through 
the Eyes.” He also stresses advan- 
tage of cash sales with “You want 
to discount this, don’t you?” 

As “insurance” in case he should 
get lost, Pankee has been taught to 
say, “Panther Oil and Grease.” 
Pankee was obtained originally to 
serve as a prize in a children’s color- 
ing contest. He picked up sales ex- 
pressiéns so quickly that he won a 
spot on the office sales promotion 
staff. 

Nowadays Pankee works in the 
firm’s reception room. Housed in a 
bright French antique cage, he 
greets visiting salesmen and hands 
out sales philosophy to all comers. 

—Joe James 











aboard this tarp-covered cage we 
were ordered to stay clear of. 

It was our last night at Mombasa, 
and as my duties were only in the 
galley, I slept through the final 
loading of animals and the getting 
under way. At dawn I carried coffee 
out on deck and was instantly 
aware of an unexplained tension. 

After giving each man his coffee, 
I turned and went to the deck 
to give the mate his. Sorensen was 
on watch, a gaunt balding Finn 
who was usually soft-spoken. 

“What's that?” I asked, pointing 
to a large cage lashed to the aft 
railing. It was perhaps four feet 
wide, a good five in height. A tarp 
was lashed tightly around its foot- 
ing, not loosely as cages usually are 
to permit free air circulation. 

“Get below, boy.” Sorensen’s 
voice was low, his eyes moving to 
the companionway where Wyatt 
was quartered. 

“But why is it covered? The 
others are—” 

Sorensen snarled me into silence. 
“Get below when you’re told or I’ll 
have the bosun give you a back- 
side lashing!” 

Back in the galley it dawned on 
me what the cage could contain, 
but the thought was so fantastic I 
dismissed it. The mood of the crew 
I attributed to the cheap liquor 
they’d been drinking. 

Wyatt conducted Sunday prayers 
as usual. I don’t think anyone 
really listened to his reading the 
Bible. Eyes were fixed on the cage 
behind him, as mine were, now that 
I understood what was in every- 
one’s mind. Then, suddenly, they 
were listening, as Wyatt raised his 
eyes from the Book and intoned: 
“And if a man is a beast so he 
Shall also live!” 

Before anyone had time to think 
of these closing words, he fixed us 
with a stern look. “No one will ap- 
proach this cage aft. No one will 
touch it. I’ll personally tend to the 
watering and feeding. No one,” he 
repeated, his tone suddenly harsh 
“will touch it!” 

From that day on, until the Nagi 
made her stop at Zanzibar, opinion 
was divided on board. Many scoffed 
at the idea anything more than a 
large gorilla of great value was 
held aft. Others, including the 
cook, were convinced the Masai 
natives had brought Jonathan 
back. Why, they asked, did not 
Wyatt leave it up to them to feed 
and clean the cages as always? 

When the animals were fed, 
every man was sure to be on deck 
to watch Wyatt unlash the side slit 
in the tarp and push vegetable feed 
and a pannikin of water beneath 
the footing. Then he would stand 
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QUIZ OF FAMOUS PERSONALITIES 


All of these people are prominent in some 


form of American life. Can you identify 


them? Answers can be found on page 57 


Former Educator 


Elder Statesman 


Star Pitcher 


Great Catcher 


Opera Singer 


Musical Comedy 


Business Leader 


Aviation Executive 




















James Conant 
Harold Stassen 
Robert Hutchins 


Herbert Hoover 
Bernard Baruch 
John Foster Dulles 


Bob Feller 
Dizzy Dean 
Bobby Shantz 


Bill Dickey 
Yogi Berra 
Clint Courtney 


Patrice Munsel 
Helen Traubel 
Gladys Swarthout 


Victor Moore 
Ezio Pinza 
Alfred Drake 


Charles E. Wilson 
Eugene Grace 
Dechard Hulcy 


“Eddie” Rickenbacker 
C. R. Smith 
Glenn L. Martin 
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there, looking into the cage with 
his lined face impassive as usual. 

A week of this and even the 
scoffers, those who claimed it could 
not be anything but a gorilla, were 
glad to see the whale-backed blur 
of Zanzibar appear on the horizon. 

A Dutch buyer bought the lot. 

He was a pink-jowled effeminate 
man who fluttered his fingers at 
the cage on the poop deck after he 
and Wyatt had agreed on terms for 
all the animals on the well deck. 

“That one,” he said. “What iss 
that one I have not seen?” 

All hands paused in what they 
were doing to listen. If Wyatt 
noticed the tightening atmosphere 
about him he gave no indication. 
Briefly, he said, “It has been sold,” 

The Dutchman accepted the ex- 
planation with a shrug; he as well 
as other buyers often placed orders 
for specific animals. The next 
morning, however, a few hours be- 
fore the Nagi was to Sail, he re- 
turned, red-faced and greatly ex- 
cited. From Wyatt’s cabin he could 
be heard declaring word had 
reached him the Nagi had obtained 
a gorilla in Mombasa, a species so 
humanlike it could be billed as a 
wild man in the circus markets. 
Obviously such a thing was not 
ordered in advance, and he, having 
purchased the Nagji’s lot, wanted 
the right to bid on it. 

Wyatt stubbornly refused. The 
Dutchman left the ship only after 
Sorensen was ordered to remove 
him. 

When the Nagi sailed southward 
that day, on her usual buying 
cruise, the men did their custom- 
ary work, but spoke in whispers on 
deck. It was as if each feared his 
voice would somehow disturb 
Wyatt’s so-called wild man. 

That no sound was ever heard 
from the cage only added to the 
torment of the crew. Surely he 
would cry out, they reasoned, if it 
were actually Jonathan. 

Unless the Masai natives silenced 
him permanently in preparation 
for this, someone offered. 

Thoughts such as this gave me 
sufficient nerve to declare to Soren- 
sen one afternoon that someone 
aboard should have the courage to 
see if Wyatt were actually perpe- 
trating such a horrible crime. 

The mate looked at me pityingly. 
“You look like a sensible lad. Start 
talking like one. Haven’t you given 
it thought the cage may well be 
empty, or that Wyatt has nothing 
more than a monk up there, a 
gorilla of the kind we’ve carried 
on the well deck? Notice its 
lashed where it will bear the brunt 
of the weather? Now if some night 
it be carried over the side, who will 
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John Morrell & Co. knows 
it pays to lease trucks from Hertz! 


Yes, this famous packing company is only one of the many large firms that use the con- 
venient, economical Hertz Truck Lease Service. It pays off for them. It will pay off for you! 


— 





The Hertz Truck Lease Service is simple. If you now have 
trucks, Hertz will buy them at an agreed-on fair price and 
retain them in service for you... or replace them with new 
vehicles. Either way ... any way ... Hertz supplies all gasoline, 
oil, insurance and maintenance—everything but the driver. 
With the Hertz Truck Lease Service you pay one single fee... 
not many charges. Hence, it permits much easier bookkeeping. 


Rent passenger cars, too! 


Hertz has car-rental stations in more 
than 500 cities throughout this con- 
tinent and abroad. Fine new cars are 
available for an hour, day, week, or 
as long as you wish, and gasoline, 
oil, Public Liability, Property Damage, 
Fire and Theft Insurance and $100.00 
deductible collision protection are in- 
cluded in the low rate—at no extra cost. 
When you need a car, telephone or go 
fo your nearest Hertz station. 


HERTZ 


SYSTEM 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


If you now have trucks, Hertz will buy them 
and will either continue them in service or 
replace them with new trucks engineered to 
your specific job and painted to your speci- 
fications. Hertz keeps the trucks in tiptop con- 
dition... supplies gasoline, oil, tires, lubricants 
... properly insures them (through your own 
broker, if you wish). Extra trucks for use in peak 
periods or emergencies are also available. 


Hertz serves every type of business! The 
Hertz System can supply the right type of 
truck for each specific job. Among Hertz cus- 
tomers are manufacturers, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, retailers ... restaurants, laundries, 
cleaners and dyers, department stores, 
groceries, specialty shops. The products, 
commodities and services they encompass 
include: steel, lumber, building and plumbing 











supplies, hardware, flowers, dairy products, 
baked goods, confectionery, drugs, meats, 
fish, groceries, fruit, beer, liquor, wine, soft 
drinks, musical instruments, newspapers, 
printing, and many more. 


Rent extra trucks! Hertz stations always 
have one or more trucks on hand for rental 
by hour, day or week to individuals or busi- 
nesses wanting extra trucks for emergencies. 


Hertz is the world’s largest truck and 
passenger car rental organization, with a 
29-year record of customer satisfaction. You, 
too, will find it pays to lease or rent trucks 
from Hertz. For folder giving complete in- 
formation, write or phone Hertz Truck-Rental 
System, Department F73, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, phone: WEbster 
9-5165. No obligation, of course. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your nearest Hertz station 
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say it was not Jonathan that was 
caged there and Captain Wyatt 


has not had his revenge?” 


It was difficult to believe it was 
all a face-saving hoax on Wyatt’s 
part, and I said so. 

“Boy, the skipper’s a seaman 
above all else. He knows as well as 
I do this cage needs firmer anchor- 
age in a good blow.” 

But stiff trade winds from the 
southwest were all the Nagi en- 
countered as she plied the coast 
and traded in native villages for 
her animals. She bought and sold, 
with Wyatt firmly refusing buyers 
a view of the deck cage. Soon 
these buyers came to dismiss it as 
simply the quirk of an eccentric 
shipmaster, one who created a 
mystery to focus on himself. 

It was more than five months 
later when Sorensen’s prediction 
that the cage would be torn loose 
from its anchorage came to pass. 

A high wind accompanied by a 
heavy rain had flung itself in from 
the southeast one night, catching 
the Nagi tacking her way along 
the Madagascar coast. Under 
shortened sail the clipper immedi- 


ately began beating to windward, 
lifting her jib into high rolling 
breakers that attempted to broach 
her. 

Wyatt was at the wheel, his face 
a taut blur of apprehension. He 
was not worried without reason, as 
was proved within the next five 
minutes. 

It started with a shift of the 
screaming wind. Immediately the 
vessel heeled over, careening into 
a twisting trough that slowly, in- 
exorably, forced her away from the 
wind. On the well deck Sorensen 
shouted a warning for all hands to 
clamber into the rigging. In the 
same moment, spotting me crouch- 
ing beside the galley, he flung him- 
self across the deck, sweeping a 
long arm about my waist and grab- 
bing with the other for one of the 
lifelines rigged along the deck. 

I had only a moment to fix the 
scene in my mind, Wyatt fighting 
the wheel, the black mountainous 
wave rising behind our stern. The 
wave, flecked with foam, broke 
across the deck with a roar and 
obliterated everything from sight. 

The mate gripped me tightly as 





CATS WATCH 








STRIDING through a swirling blizzard on his way home 
from New York University one evening, Walter Chandoha 
heard a faint cry. Huddled on a doorstep was a gaunt, 
gray tabby kitten. He picked up the dispirited animal, 
held it inside his overcoat, and took it home. 

Warmed and fed, it began to play on the floor. Mr. 
Chandoha reached for his camera—and thereby became 
perhaps the only full-time photographer of cats. 

That was several years ago. Now he has five cats, a 
mass of photographic equipment, and close to 4,000 
selected negatives of cats——OmER HENRY 
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the foaming waters cascaded down 
onto the well deck, but his grip on 
the lifeline was not strong enough, 
The thrashing sea wrenched him 
loose, and both of us were tumbleq 
across the deck. By sheer luck we 
were swirled into the gutter along 
the bulwark. Sorensen’s brute 
strength held us there as the 
waters swept back into the sea. 

Half strangling from water swal. 
lowed, I came up on my Knees. The 
rain was a torrent now. 

“Look, boy,” Sorensen panted., 
“Look.” 

Shielding my eyes against the 
rain I managed to make out wreck- 
age further forward, the cage lying 
splintered against the mainmast 
where it had been carried. Its 
ripped tarp whipped in the wind, 
part of it still held fast. 

Then I saw what Sorensen was 
looking at, a lumbering shadow 
with long swinging arms, matted 
hair about its head, staggering 
from the broken cage. It moved 
across the deck, in the direction of 
the starboard railing. There Wyatt, 
apparently flung into the protec- 
tive barrier of the bulwark when 
washed across the deck, was get- 
ting to his feet, oilskins dripping. 

Through the slashing rain I saw 
the phantomlike form close on 
Wyatt, wrapping its arms about 
him in a bear hug. They struggled 
at the rail, Wyatt beating at the 
shadow with his fists. 

They went over the side that 
way, Wyatt struggling to break free. 

As if the elements had conspired 
to accomplish some purpose, the 
wind suddenly abated, the rain 
slackened. Sorensen got to his feet, 
wiping his gaunt face. 

“There’s nothing can be done,” 
he muttered. “It’ll take him right 
down.” 

As the seamen dropped from the 
rigging they were talking excitedly 
about the gorilla that had attacked 
and carried Wyatt over the side. At 
least from aloft it had the appear- 
ance of a gorilla. They asked Sor- 
ensen his opinion. 

“Aye,” he said wearily, looking 
at me with a side glance. “A gorilla, 
it was.” He went forward to the 
unattended wheel. 

But I wondered if Sorensen was 
thinking, as I was, that a man 
caged long enough may well look 
and act like an animal. 

I also remembered Wyatt’s final 
words as he delivered his sermon 
the day the cage was brought 
aboard. “And if a man is a beast, 
so he shall also live.” 

I know now he was not quoting 
from the Bible. 


Had it been a promise ri 
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Here's what 


youreallypay : 
for whiskey! “au oa 


TAX FACTS 


When you pay around $4.27* for a “fifth” 
of your favorite whiskey, you actually pay 
about $1.89 for the whiskey itself, about 
$2.38 more in Federal, state and local taxes. 

That’s like paying a “‘sales tax” of 
125% on the merchandise! Taxes take 
over half of your liquor dollar! 


Here’s what happened during the first 
full year (Nov. 1, 1951—Nov. 1, 1952) of 
the present $10.50 per gallon Federal & 
Excise Tax... Mi 
... You had to pay $237 million more in 

liquor taxes than you would have paid 

at the previous $9 rate. 

... Your Federal Government gained only 
$30 million in liquor excise revenue... 
an increase of less than 2% .. . because 
you bought less legal liquor. 

..» Your Federal Government lost about 
$40 million in corporate income taxes 
as profits declined with drastically fall- 
ing legal liquor sales. 

..- Your Federal Government lost addition- 
al millions in personal income taxes as 
distillers, wholesalers, retailers and sup- 
pliers cut their payrolls and dividends. 

... Your State Governments lost approxi- 
mately $33 million in liquor tax revenue 

. money badly needed for welfare 
and other vital programs. 

Under the $10.50 tax, bootleggers had 
more reason than ever before to defy the 
law. In 1951 alone, Federal authorities 
with lamentably inadequate staffs were 
able to seize 10,250 illegal stills. No one 
knows how many thousands more escaped 
seizure. 
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A Tax Increase of 854% Since Repeal! 
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9 WE RECOMMEND 
A REALISTIC 
$6.00 TAX 
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Since the $9.00 tax went into effect in 1944, 
whiskey has carried the heaviest Federal 
tax burden of any commodity or service. 
On top of today’s prohibitive $10.50 rate 
you must pay an average of $2.80 a gallon 
more in other Federal, state and local taxes! 
Distilled Spirits vs. All Other 
Excise-taxed Products— 1939-1951 
500% 
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300% 
200% Yost an OTHER EXCISE-TAXED 
woo “Tao 
1939 941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 
Chart above shows what’s happened to 
distilled spirits vs. all other excise-taxed 
products and services since 1939. The 
$6.00 rate proposed by the legal distilling 
industry represents a 167% increase over 
the 1939 level, as compared to an average 
increase of 129% on all other excise-taxed 
products and services. 
*The average national retail price 
LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES. INC. 
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+ GUESS To THE EDITOR 


Credit where it is due 


“Thou, too, Brutus!” 

About the last place in which we would 
expect to encounter such a cartoon as 
the one in your May issue captioned, 
“How nasty does your credit department 
get?” is NATION’s BUSINESS. 

Yours is a most influential and 
authoritative business publication. You 
mirror, usually accurately, the myriad 
facets of our American business econ- 
omy. Hence this anguished protest. 

The credit department is the most 
potentially powerful sales building de- 
partment in the store. The manager of 
credit sales, through his energetic sales 
promotion activities, is capable of creat- 
ing substantial increases in volume. 

We are beating out whatever brains 
we have in erasing that ancient and 
mildewed concept of the cold, negative, 
glass-eyed credit manager, and to pre- 
sent him in his true role as a credit 
counselor, a friendly cooperative execu- 
tive, using the mighty power of credit to 
bring more of the good things of life to 
more people sooner. 

LEONARD BERRY 
National Retail Credit Association 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Light on the subject of light 


It was very disappointing to find 
kerosene lanterns unmentioned in Mr. 
Marvin’s article “Light for Sale.” The 
kerosene lantern and lamp were impor- 
tant as lighting during the transition 
from candles to gas. In fact, they are 
still the most reliable portable lighting 
available. 

In your same issue, their importance 
was noted in Mr. Furnas’ article on West 
African marketing, where he stated 
there was always a demand for kero- 
~ene lanterns, 

W. R. Burrows 
Assistant to President 
R. E, Dietz Company 
Syracuse 1,N. Y. 


Question on foreign policy 


I have just finished a very careful 
reading of your article “Russia Calls it 
Dumping.” 

I am wondering why we continue to 
do almost exactly what the Russians 
want us to do instead of doing exactly 
the opposite. 

HARRY F. KLINEFELTER 
Baltimore, Md. 


Thank you, John Bull 
Mr. Craig Thompson presents a very 


readable story of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The purchase price although in- 





Anitesimal today was then a really 

































































astronomical sum. In fact the Govern- 
ment did not have that much money. The 
only way to get it was for Uncle Sam to 
ask Cousin Johnny Bull for the required 
amount. England was willing to lend + 
us the money to make the purchase al- | 
though she knew that this then vast sum }. 
would be used against her in war which 
Bonaparte was then waging. 

JAMES CURLEY 

Angora, N. Y. - 


Something can be done 


Some years ago I complained very bit- 
terly of an article in NATION’S BUSINESS 
on the subject of slum clearance or re- 


building our cities... . 4 
I now write to express my great ap- a 
preciation for “Slum Towns are Going” } sar 


in NATION’s BUSINESS for May. This 
article takes the positive approach to the 
question and indicates that something 
can be done. Personally, I am convinced 
that something can be done by private 
enterprise. However, I see no objection 
to Government enacting and enforcing 
adequate use of building and sanitary 
laws and even in assisting to clear slums 
which the Government has permitted to 
be developed. | 
HORACE RUSSELL, General Counsel 
United States Savings and Loan 
League Rad 
Chicago, Ill. 
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From our allies 


Permit me to thank you for your : 
splendid publication of the article 
“Cream of the ROK Crop.” 

It was my own great pleasure to de- 
liver the commencement address at the 
graduation services for some 50 Korean 
officers who had been training at the 
Engineer School, Ft. Belvoir, Va. In 
addition, I have had a chance to talk 
with Korean officers throughout the 
country. I can tell you from my first- 
hand experience that these men are 
deeply grateful for the opportunity of 
advanced training in this country, and to 
a man, they are determined to make the 
most of the opportunity. 

Pyo Wook HAN, Counselor 
Korean Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Real Radicals: U. S. Businessmen 


(Continued from page 29) 
steps we have taken to gain this 
result have repealed the second 
major “law” of Marx that capital- 
ism, as it evolved, would oscillate 
between extremes of boom and 
bust until it reached a final bust 
so disastrous that it would fall to 
pieces like the one hoss shay. 

But we have learned that even 
when our economic engine breaks 
down, it is neither wise nor neces- 
sary to throw it away. It can be 
repaired and fitted out with new 
parts and made to run more 
smoothly than ever. Historically 
that is the course we have always 
pursued in tackling defects in our 
economy. Our repair work has been 
sometimes moderate, and 


a prefix to capitalism and call it 
“social,” or “democratic” or 
“people’s” capitalism. The term 
“free enterprise” is widely favored; 
and “managementism,” “produc- 
tivism,” “mutalism,” and “coopera- 
tive competition” all have their ad- 
vocates. But none of these quite 
suffices. 

Our economy is so powerful and 
billowing that it keeps bursting 
through the confines of neat cate- 
gory. Then, too, we are not hamp- 
ered by the strait jacket of strict 
“ideology.” We tinker, we impro- 
vise, we find answers when the 
questions come up, we experiment, 
we take risks; we do what will work 
in the face of real situations in the 


best, remain private decisions. 
is the diffusion of decision-ma xing 
power among our 4,000,000 business 
enterprises, big,medium and Small, 
and on our 5,000,000 farms, ang 
elsewhere, that is the source of our 
economic vitality. We have discoy- 
ered that, to the extent we can de- 
centralize that decision-making 
power by having more people par- 
ticipate, we unleash the creative 
capacity of the individual. 

It is spontaneous voluntary ¢o- 
operation, whether on the floor of 
the factory or department store or 
in the office which, as in a Com- 
munity Chest drive, is the open 
secret of our success. It is this 
quality which induced a Nazi in- 
telligence officer, who toured this 
country in 1938, to warn Hitler 
against ever getting involved in 
war with us. To clinch his argu- 
ment, the officer pointed out that 

our “curious genius” for free 





sometimes drastic, and some- 
times faulty, and then we 
have had to remedy new flaws 
arising from the attempt to 
cure old ones. The crucial 
point is that we have regu- 
larly insisted on the overhaul 
of our economic mechanism, 
in contrast to trying to substi- 
tute for it something alto- 
gether new and different. 

We have currently arrived 
at a new built-in stability for 
our economy. We may never 
be able to eliminate some seri- 
ous fluctuations, though some 
think this also feasible. We 
have already restrained the 
wilder swings of the economic 
pendulum. We have become 
depression-cushioned, even if 
not recession-proof. 

In our efforts to tame the 
adversities of the so-called 
“business cycle,” we have 
safeguarded banks against 
failure. We have checked 
trends toward cutthroat com- 
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collective action was an in- 
vincible force that the Third 
Reich should not dare to chal- 
lenge. 

Ours, then, is a teamwork 
economy, as well as one of in- 
spired patchwork. It is also 
interdependent; for none can 
long continue to flourish un- 
less all do. 

The automobile, for exam- 
ple, was in its beginnings 
limited to a luxury market. 
But assembly-line methods, 
made possible by risk capital 
invested in new plant, equip- 
ment, research, has trans- 
formed a “class” commodity 
into a “mass” commodity. Its 
market now primarily de- 
pends upon the wages of the 
miner, the profits of the drug- 
store proprietor, the fees of 


bookkeeper and the earnings 
of millions of others. 

If those earnings should 
drop sharply over any long 








petition and complete mo- 
nopoly. We have eased the 
shock of layoff and job loss by 
means of unemployment insur- 
ance. 

We have adopted a whole cata- 
log of social security measures 
and others similar in spirit. 

Our fathers called it “capital- 
ism” and let it go at that. But 
latterly we have been searching for 
anew name. We have wanted to 
differentiate our variety of capital- 
ism from the European variety 
which too often is feudalistic in 
temper if not in techniques. We 
have also wanted an appellation 
that would embody the prodigious 
changes and realignments of the 
past 50 years. Hence, we often put 


real world. Out of this feel for the 
pragmatic, we have developed 
what is actually a “mixed” or 
“combination” economy. 

Private enterprise accounts for 
some 80 per cent of our goods and 
services, and public enterprise, or 
government in its federal, state or 
local forms, for some 20 per cent. 
There is frequent overlapping be- 
tween the two sectors — public 
funds go to pay for new buildings 
and roads but private contractors 
do the work. 

However, the decisions of what 
to make and buy and sell, where to 
invest, and how much to save, and 
what job to take, and how to do it 





period, the resulting havoc 
would not be confined to the 
automobile industry but would 
ramify out to steel and glass and 
countless other places, affecting 
the puddler and blower and bank- 
er, the shipping clerk and cattle 
raiser, the architect and everybody 
else. A mass production economy, 
by its nature, cannot be sustained 
without mass purchasing power 
any more than it can be kept e- 
panding without constant infu- 
sions of new investment. For the 
real meaning of today’s mass pro- 
duction as an economic process is 
that (both inside and outside the 
plant) it acts to integrate all ef- 
forts and forces into an indivisible 
whole, into a community of skills, 
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interests and activities all inter- 
locked. 

We have been gradually realiz- 
ing that, under this kind of an 
economy, the private good and the 
public good have become Siamese 
twins. We may have quite a long 
distance to go before we become, 
ethically, Christians; but whether 
we like it or not, we are finding out 
that we have become, economi- 
cally, Christians in that our 
science, and technology, and our 
whole complex of work and wealth, 
made us our brothers’ keepers, for 
reasons of enlightened self-inter- 
est, if for no others. 

Certainly this state of affairs is 
something that Thomas Jefferson, 
despite his distrust of industrial- 
ism, would have to approve. When 
177 years ago he sat before his 
desk in a Philadelphia tavern and 
kept dipping his quill into the ink- 
well while he put down the wards 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, his aim was to draft a docu- 
ment of colonial liberation. 

At the same time he set forth the 
principles of our guiding philos- 
ophy. It is part economic since the 
right to “life” is one we have inter- 
preted to mean the right to eat 
and earn a decent living and some- 
thing more; it is part political, for 
the right to “liberty” is the right 
to speak, vote, and worship freely; 
and be equal before the law; it 
is part spiritual because the right 
to the “pursuit of happiness” is the 
right of the individual to reach out 
and develop his talents and facul- 
ties, as he prefers. 

These three rights are insepar- 
ably intertwined. They act recipro- 
cally on each other. They form a 
philosophy not of hard and fast 
rules, of rigid theory, of elaborate 
logic-chopping, but one of aspira- 
tion, implying that the past is al- 
ways prologue. These rights per- 
meate our institutions. They are 
the measures of our conduct as 
persons and as a people. To the 
extent that we have sought to ful- 
fill them, we have grown to great- 
ness; and to the extent that we 
have sought to deny them, or get 
them cheap, we have invited 
calamity. They have been all we 
have needed amid our adjustments 
to all the massive changes from a 
simple agricultural and handicraft 
economy to a complex, highly in- 
dustrialized world power, the 
mightiest the earth has known. 

They are, these rights, perhaps 
all we shall ever want as the basis 
for an economic philosophy which 
must always be part political and 
Part spiritual. 


_ We seem to know that the rest 
iS up to us. END 
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Active in 20 cities, the 
modern crime commissions 
are the counterparts of the 


old-time frontier marshals 


Tue “vigilantes” are riding once 
again in America. And for precisely 
the same reason they took to the 
saddle and unlimbered the shootin’ 
irons a century ago—to rescue 
honest citizens from the clutches 
of the outlaws. 

Today’s vigilantes are sort of 
old-time frontier marshals in 
Homburgs. They are experienced 
lawmen and most of them have at 
one time or another exchanged hot 
lead with underworld gunmen. But 
they are trained for the job of 
keeping the twentieth century 
hoodlum in his place. They are 
armed with such things as law 
degrees, a talent for public rela- 
tions, a deep sophistication about 
the machinations of politics and 
politicians and an intimate know]l- 
edge of the workings of such di- 
verse groups as our hoodlum em- 
pire, police departments, and local, 
State and federal prosecuting 
agencies. Basically, these vigilan- 
tes help the policeman and the 
prosecutor to perform their sworn 
duties. Such cops and D.A.s who 
scorn help are prodded. 

These vigilante groups today are 
called crime commissions. There 
are 20 now active in America. Cities 
throughout the land are busily 
working to organize commissions. 
Two are temporary groups set up 
and financed by the state legisla- 
tures of California and New York. 
The remaining 18 are permanent 
outgrowths of the rebellion of busi- 
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nessmen who have banded to- 
gether to sink their time and 
money into a fight against corrup- 
tion and hoodlumism. 

These businessmen have become 
disgusted by the money they and 
their customers lose through inept 
law enforcement. They are fright- 
ened by the latest dodge of the 
fabulously wealthy hoodlums who 
are buying or muscling their way 
into legitimate business. 

Because these things exist and 
because they grow more common 
by the day, businessmen have 
brought in professional crime 
fighters, usually hired from the 
FBI, to head organizations de- 
signed to force action from the 
men elected and appointed to keep 
the underworld where it belongs. 
The ex-FBI men and their expert 
investigators gather irrefutable 
evidence of gangsterism and inept 
law enforcement and lay it before 
the law enforcers. If no action re- 
sults, this same evidence is laid 
before the voters. 

Information is a crime commis- 
sion’s most potent weapon. Such 
commissions must accuse and you 
can’t accuse unless you are right— 
unless you. have the information. 
Therefore the heart of every good 
crime commission is its filing cabi- 
net. The Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion, the oldest, biggest, and possi- 


By BILL SLOCUM 





OVELLO—BLACK stap 


Records and photos of known gangsters are studied by James D. Walsh, 
center, director of New York’s Anti-Crime Committee, and two of his aides 


VIGILANTES IN HOMBURGS 


bly the best, has 1,500,000 cards 
and dossiers covering crime and 
criminals in that city since 1919. 
The words, deeds, and records of 
every man who entered a Cook 
County criminal court in the past 
34 years are there. Whether he 
entered in the role of accused or 
prosecutor, policeman or judge, his 
acts are recorded. The deeds and 
idiosyncrasies of major criminals 
all over the land are also in these 
cabinets. 

This information is made avail- 
able to people who have the same 
end in view—the incarceration, 
harassment, or embarrassment of 
men who prosper from crime. Con- 
versely, it works for the protection 
of men victimized by crime. As an 
example, the New York City Anti- 
Crime Committee recently dis- 
tributed some information that set 
off a chain reaction which may ac- 
complish a modern-day miracle, 
the cleanup of the vicious New 
York waterfront mess. This com- 
mittee was organized and is sup 
ported by New York businessmen 
and differs in this important re- 
spect from the New York State 
Crime Commission, a temporary 
state government organization. 

The Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services was the 
unlikely recipient of the anti- 
crime commission’s information. 
The senators were investigating 
the Moroccan Air Base mess, % 
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matter a long way from dockside, 
New York. But the investigation 
touched on the Claremont Termi- 
nal in New York Harbor, the point 
of shipment for most of the ma- 
terial destined for Morocco. 

The terminal wasn’t very effi- 
cient and the anti-crime commis- 
sion was in a position to tell why. 
The subcommittee’s report thanked 
the anti-crime group for “provid- | 
ing witnesses and documentary | 
evidence tending to establish a 
sordid pattern of racketeering, 
eoercion, payroll padding, and_| 
other types of crime and vice at the 
terminal .. . and the security of| 
the port was adversely affected and | 
the costs incurred by the Govern-| 
ment were increased thereby.” 

This was crime commission work 
at its best. The New York group 
got things going. Now at least four | 
investigations are underway by) 
city, state, and federal committees | 
and grand juries; the AFL has| 
bluntly ordered the International | 





Longshoreman’s Union to set its | 
house in order; one major dock- 
front hoodlum is in jail on tdx eva- 
sion charges in New York and un- 
der indictment in New Jersey; and 
another is under indictment in 
both states. 

In other words, a stew that has 
been simmering for 30 years is now | 
boiling madly and the day is ex-| 
pected to come when a New York 
dockworker will get the money he | 
sweats for and New York shipping | 
folks will get the labor they pay 
for. This is to say nothing of the 
lower prices, reduced insurance 
rates and other savings in both 
money and self respect that must 
accrue from the cleanup. 

Dan Sullivan’s use of informa- 
tion to harass lacks some of the 
legalistic beauty of the New York 
dock episode, but it’s effective. Mr. 
Sullivan, an ex-FBI agent, is oper- 
ating director of the Crime Com- 
mission of Greater Miami. He 
makes life difficult for hoodlums 
and careless law enforcers by occa- 
sionally taking to the radio with 
such blunt statements as: “Joe| 
Zilch, a hoodlum from Detroit with 
a record of 14 arrests and six con- 
victions, just moved into the Such- 
and-such Hotel on Collins Avenue, 
Room 543.” 

Or Dan will announce: “Joe 
Blow, from Chicago, has just taken 
over the cigar store concession at 
the Chichi Hotel on the Beach. Joe 
iS using it to make book.” 

Virgil Peterson, operating direc- 
tor of the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion, uses newspapers skillfully 
and with their enthusiastic coop- 
eration. Early this year a cop killer 
applied for parole under a new 
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All the gold in Fort Knox 








wouldnt build a 
Railroad System like this: 


@ Arailroad system with almost 2,000,000 cars . .. more than 
40,000 locomotives . . . nearly 400,000 miles of track. 


@ A railroad system that moves more than ten tons of freight 
one mile every day for you — and for every man, woman 
and child in the country. 

@ A railroad system that hauls more goods, more miles than 
all other forms of transportation put together — and does 


it at lower average charge than any other form of general 
transportation. 


A vision of the future? Crystal-ball gazing? No, sir. For that 
describes your American railroads — the railroads that serve you 
and your family every day. 

And all the gold in Fort Knox and more wouldn't build such a 
system. Because there are “only” 12%-billion dollars in those 
guarded vaults in Kentucky —and it would cost 60-billion dollars 
to replace America’s railroad plant. 

But don’t worry. The railroads have no “designs” on that 
Fort Knox gold. The railroads have paid, and will continue to 
pay, their own way, every mile of the way! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


i WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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ARCHIE LICBERMAN BLACK STAR 


Virgil Peterson with his directory of racketeers 


Illinois law. He got it when the 
state’s attorney’s office announced 
it could not contest the request be- 
cause the ten witnesses who had 
put the hoodlum in jail had dis- 
appeared. 

The next day, in less than 24 
hours, Mr. Peterson had Chicago 
reporters in his office. He told them 
that two of the witnesses were in- 
deed unavailable, being dead. Then 
Slowly he read out the names and 
current Chicago whereabouts of 
seven of the eight “unfindable” 
witnesses. 

As for the eighth, Mr. Peterson 
stated, “I can see where this one 
witness would be difficult for the 
State’s attorney’s office to locate. 
He is employed by the state’s at- 
torney. They could have found him 
with an interoffice memo.” 

Crime commissions have no offi- 
cial standing nor the right to pass 
on the parole of a man. But they 
have a right—in fact, a duty—to 
expose a parole being granted un- 
der what could be accepted as 
weird circumstances. The parole in 
this case was revoked. Mr. Peterson, 
rather small and soft spoken, looks 
ten years younger than his 48 
actual years. He is considered by 
others in his field as the greatest 
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authority on the operation of crime 
in America. His work has revealed 
that he not oniy Knows what is 
happening in the underworld, he 
knows what has happened and, 
most important, what will happen. 

When the Kefauver Committee 
was operating last year it would 
arrive in every town loaded for 
bear. Its greatest single source of 
information was Virgil Peterson. 
He sat before the committee for 
two days in Washington and gave 
88 pages of testimony. He told the 
committee exactly what conditions 
were in the underworld throughout 
the United States. 

He blueprinted the rackets, then 
presented a directory of the 
racketeers. It was a ““Who’s Who of 
Hoodlumism.” 

Many things contributed to this 
knowledge. Mr. Peterson has been 
living for 11 years with the Chicago 
Crime Commission’s mammoth fil- 
ing system and for a decade before 
had been a crack G-Man. As a fed- 
eral agent, he’d worked on the 
John Dillinger and Roger Tuohy 
cases and most of the major kid- 
napers of the late 1930’s. Then he 
became an executive G-Man. He 
was working as agent-in-charge 
at Boston when Chicago business- 


men lured him away in 1942. He is | 


of course, a lawyer. 

Mr. Peterson’s fight againg 
crime has taken him all over the 
country. The governor of Nevada 
worried over the racketeer money 
coming into his state, brought him 
out to tell the Nevada Tax Commis. 
sion the facts of underworld life 
The Colorado Municipal League 
asked Mr. Peterson’s help during 
an election fight over the legaliza. 
tion of slot machines. The Los Ap. 
geles police and the California at. 
torney general find Mr. Peterson's 
knowledge an endless source of aig 
in the drive against law violations 
He also testified in the New Yor 
State crime hearings. Mr. Peter. 
son’s board of directors in Chicago 
look on his traveling and extracur- 
ricular work as an important part 
of the job of fighting crime in their 
own city. 

His special pleasure comes from 
helping organize other crime com- 
missions. After Senator Kefauver 
publicly proclaimed his gratitude 
to Mr. Peterson and the Chicago 
Crime Commission, the crime 
buster was flooded with requests 
from businessmen who wanted to 
set up their own local commissions. 
This led to the preparation ofa 
mimeographed pamphlet. Last No- 
vember, the National Association 
of Citizens’ Crime Commissions 
was formed in New York with 


members and, naturally enough, | 


Mr. Peterson was named president. 
He’s enthusiastic about this organ- 
ization because its prime purpose 
is the quick exchange of that all- 
important crime fighting commod- 
ity—information. 


As TO the cost of these commis- 
sions, Mr. Peterson says that 4 
budget of at least $25,000 is neces 
sary. His own budget is $164,000 
and is the largest in the country— 
as is his permanent staff of & 
clerks and_ investigators. Ths 
money is raised by Mr. Peterso 
and the 112 active members of the 
commission who annually solicita 
large but carefully screened group 
of Chicago businessmen. Mr. Per 
erson, invariably exact in every 
thing he says, finds describing 
fund-raising a problem. “It ism 
hard to raise the money,” he & 
plains, “but it isn’t easy.” 

As this is written the newe 
crime commission is in Wichita 


Kans. But by the time this articles 


is printed that city undoubtedly 
will be replaced as the “baby’ 
the national association. In Ne 
Orleans, for example, 265 cm 
leaders have been working @ 
plans for a crime commission. 
While Wichita, a boom town,5 
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currently free of any unusual 
crime problem, 70 leading busi- 
nessmen decided to raise $100,000 
to establish a commission and in- 
sure operation for three years. 
G. Lawrence Keller, former admin- 
istrative assistant in the criminal 
division of the FBI, took over the 
Wichita post Jan. 1. Mr. Keller’s 
new bosses told him, ““We have seen 
the inroads organized crime has 
made into government and indus- 
try in other cities and are deter- 
mined that it won’t happen in 
Wichita.” 


THE infiltration of organized 
crime into government is old stuff, 
but the infiltration into legitimate 
business is new and a national 
menace. The New York City Anti- 
Crime Committee, only a year older | 
than Wichita’s, bluntly states its 
basic reason for existence is to 
fight this new move on the part of 
the underworld. The New York 
committee, besides fighting the’ 
battle of the docks, has its investi- 
gators gathering ammunition to 
force action on three other fronts 
—the garment industry, the build- 
ing industry, and the perishable 
food industry. 

New York housewives pay con- 
siderably more for  perishables 
than Philadelphia or New Haven 
women because hoodlums are 
manipulating the books of fruit 
and vegetables middlemen in a/ 
gimmick known as “forced factor- 
ing.” Certain clothing and con- 
struction costs are higher because 
hoodlums have gained control of a 
few unions in these fields. 

The operating director of the 
New York committee is James 
Walsh, a former New York police- 
man who earned a law degree while 
working a beat and went on to be- 
come an O.8.S. man during World 
War II. Later he was an assistant 
United States district attorney 
and a Kefauver Committee stal- 
wart. Mr. Walsh says about hood- 
lums and legitimate business: 

“The hoodlum in honest busi- 
ness is the true fish out of water. 
He swears he wants to make an 
honest investment and he usually 
believes that he does. He talks of 
his family’s future and his own 
hopes for respectability. But one 
thing all hoodlums have in com- 
mon is the lust for an easy buck. 
He’d rather steal $20 than earn 
$100. So, after a period of good be- 
havior, he sees a chance to cut a 
corner. He cuts it. He doesn’t do 
it for the extra money, but for per- 
sonal satisfaction. It’s his nature. 
That’s why he became a gangster 
in the first place.” 


Gangsters get into legitimate 
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New Folding Machine Saves 
Time on Jobs Like These 


¢ Monthly statements e Correspondence @ Bulletins 
© Price lists e Order blanks e Invoices 
e Instruction sheets e Form letters e Circulars 


e Envelope Inserts ¢ Special Mailings 


Folds up to 6 Stapled Sheets 

This new, low-cost, small folding machine with auto- 
matic feed makes all standard folds and handles up to 
six stapled sheets. Exclusive Quick-Set fold chart 
attached to machine. Eliminates guesswork. Instruction 
time 5 minutes or less. 


See it Demonstrated without Obligation 
Here’s a sure way to know if this efficient folding 
machine can save you money. Simply fill in and mail 
the coupon below. We will arrange for a demonstration 
in your own office. There is no obligation on your part. 
Mail the coupon now. Satisfy yourself that you are not 
overlooking a way to save money. 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


taal cinta Ltn tia aca lace an atin echt So nce 
A. B. DICK COMPANY NB-7 0 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


DC I'd like full information about your folding machine 
O Please arrange a folding machine demonstration 


Name Position. 
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business by investing through 
seemingly legitimate businessmen 
or lawyers. They are increasingly 
using control of labor unions to 
force entry. Labor is growing res- 
tive and would like to do something 
about this hoodlum control. The 
AFL has set up a three-man inves- 
tigating committee. 

Management has its problem, 
but it is somewhat in the position 
of a pretty young lady being an- 
noyed as she walks home. All she 
really has to do is call a cop. Labor, 
to rid itself of this unwelcome an- 
noyer, must get a divorce. The New 
York City Anti-Crime Committee 
stands ready to help both sides. 

The crime committee, or com- 
mission, idea was born in 1917 
when the Chicago Association of 
Commerce formed a committee of 
ten to investigate crime in that 
city. On June 13, 1918, the com- 
mittee handed in its report and 
suggested remedies. Among the 
remedies suggested was the forma- 
tion of a permanent commission, 
under professional direction. The 
wording of that suggestion re- 
mains a model definition of the 
duties of a crime commission: 

“. . . Steps be taken for the 
organization of a commission, the 
members thereof to be representa- 
tive of the important business in- 
terests of Chicago and its best citi- 
zenship .. . to secure the prepara- 
tion of necessary legislation ... to 
conduct such investigations as may 
seem necessary ... and to remain 
thereafter as a body charged with 
the duty of securing the proper 
administration of such laws, as 


may be enacted, by the officials 
charged with such administra- 
tion.” 

Henry Barrett Chamberlin, a 
newspaperman, was hired as the 
operating director and remained 
until his death in 1942. He brought 
to the job the good reporter’s 
knowledge of police and criminals 
plus the background and contacts 
to do a thorough public relations 
job. Mr. Chamberlin had many suc- 
cesses, but his greatest occurred in 
1930 when he started Public Enemy 
No. 1, Al Capone, on the road to 
Alcatraz. He did it by the simple, 
but inspired trick, of hanging that 
damning description on Capone. It 
was the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion that issued that immortal list 
of 28 “Public Enemies” and 
Capone’s name led all the rest. 


Tue newspapers and the maga- 
zines took Mr. Chamberlin’s in- 
spired phrase and drove home the 
fact that Capone wasn’t just Chi- 
cago’s problem, he was everybody’s 
enemy; the public’s enemy. If Chi- 
cago couldn’t handle him some- 
body must. In this case it was 
Uncle Sam. This was perfect crime 
commission technique: arouse the 
people and action must follow. 

There are other ways of doing 
the job well. Chicago Crime Com- 
mission investigators discovered 
that the Capone mob was making 
millions of dollars out of forged 
cigarette tax stamps in 1950. A 
quiet visit was made to Adlai Stev- 
enson in Springfield and the gov- 
ernor cleaned up that quickly. 

Mr. Peterson says a good crime 


Divided Authority Blocks Better Roads 


(Continued from page 33) 
read. They all said the same thing 
—a bitter attack on the highway 
department of their own state. The 
more vicious the telegram, the 
louder the group cheered. I could 
hardly believe my ears.” 

The study turned up a mass of 
evidence of inefficiency, waste and 
mismanagement. Then came the 
inspiring part of the story. 

“They’ve got a group of strong, 
intelligent, legislative leaders in 
Washington State, and they 
weren’t afraid to take the ball and 
run with it,” Mr. McCormack says. 
“They ripped that outmoded high- 
way structure down, and put it 
back together again, the right 
way.” 

Under the present system the 
counties of Washington State have 
complete local autonomy, but work 
in full cooperation with the state 
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highway department. One of the 
features of the county department 
is an equipment rental and revolv- 
ing fund to purchase and maintain 
equipment. Armed with a ten-year 
program of road _ construction, 
based in turn on a fair appraisal of 
every inch of road in his jurisdic- 
tion, each county engineer can 
allocate far in advance each piece 
of equipment for each job. 

As Pat Thomson, county engi- 
neer of Douglas County, proudly 
wrote in Better Roads recently: 
“To date we have a $52,000 cash 
balance, a $26,000 crushed-rock 
inventory and a parts inventory, 
we have replaced two trucks, four 
cars, one station wagon, one roller 
and one pickup, and have pur- 
chased all operating supplies, cul- 
vert pipe, and bridge and road-oil- 
ing materials over the three-year 
period.” 


commission can never support any 
candidate for office, but it has gq 
duty to attack unworthy politicos. 
He practiced what he preacheg 
with nice impartiality in one elec. 
tion by so embarrassing a state's 
attorney that Mr. Stevenson re. 
fused to accept the gubernatorigj 
nomination if the man was on the 
ticket. An unopposed candidate for 
the opposite party’s nomination in 
the Seventh Congressional Distri¢t 
withdrew when Mr. Peterson pub- 
licly pointed out that the man was 
a jailbird. His record happened to 
be in the filing cabinets in the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission’s offices. 
The Petersons, Walshes, Sulli- 
vans, and Kellers must spearhead 
these twentieth century vigilante 
movements against venal politi- 
cians and the organized under- 
world. But the force behind the 
spear must come from business and 
industry. A great Chicago business, 
finishing out a full century of sery- 
ice in the Windy City, made its 
position quite clear when Harold A. 
Smith, a partner, was nominated 
president of the Chicago Crime 
Commission this year. Mr. Smith 
warned his firm that the job would 
take up two thirds of his time for 
a year. His partners told him: 
“Take it. Such work is part of 
the normal overhead of business.” 
There is something shameful 
about business and industry hay- 
ing to assume such overhead in this 
day. But the record is clear— 
either we crush America’s organ- 
ized underworld or it will crush us. 
Those boys are not playing for 
peanuts. END 


Mr. Thomson didn’t even bother 
to mention his relations with the 
state agency. That hatchet was 
buried long ago, in the smoother, 
better roadbeds all Washington 
enjoys. 

Although the merging of small 
units for big jobs is a definite step 
toward better roads, there does 
exist a difference of opinion as #0 
just how far this consolidation 
should go. Few highway experts 
recommend following states like 
Virginia in taking over all roads 
and highways. As one authority 
explains: “You put an engineer in 
charge of making things run, and 
then you hamstring him with 
policy and local politics. It just 
won’t work.” 

Keith Seegmiller points out, als0, 
that even if out-and-out consoli- 
dation had proved itself, the pt 
mary objective of democratic gov 
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ernment is not to save money, but 
to give everybody a voice in solving 
the problems of the community. | 

“Anyway, we need the experi-| 
ence of the people on the county | 
level,” Mr. Seegmiller says. “= don’t 
care how many degrees in engi- 
neering you have, you don’t know 
the problems of Sassafras County 
as well as the man who lives in 
Sassafras County.” 

Though state control is not 
advocated by highway administra- 





HUE TO THE LINES 
i'm constantly faced with the burden 
(No wonder | can’t get ahead) 
Of keeping myself in the pink 
And my finances out of the red. 
—lrene Warsaw 





tors, pooling resources is another 
matter entirely. Hal H. Hale, ex- 
ecutive secretary for the AASHO, 
called attention to the utter col- 
lapse of highway travel in the 
Rocky Mountain and Great Plains 
states during the blizzards of 1949- 
50 as an example of what happens 
when there’s no central control of 
equipment. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Hale 
said, “look what happened in Cali- 
fornia when that streamliner was 
snowed in up in the Sierra Nevadas. 
Thanks to California’s intelligent, 
planned method of getting the 
most out of its equipment, the 
state highway department got in 
where the railroad’s snow plows 
couldn’t—and rescued 200 people.” 

Exactly how much to consolidate 
can be easily worked out in each 
State. In Ohio it has been recom- 
mended that townships utilize the 
greater purchasing power of the 
county unit for road construction | 
and maintenance, whereas in 
Texas, where one huge county 
numbers only 254 people, perhaps 
whole counties should get together. | 


. Some states consolidate whether 


they know it or not. In Mississippi, 
where counties are broken down 
into districts called “beats,” these 
same counties often group together 
to share the services of one high- 
Way engineer. 
_The hard-rock core of the solu- 
ion to muddled highway adminis- 
ation is reclassification of all 
oa feet what does each road 
03 
With the depression in the ’30’s, 
many local governments sloughed 
of particularly bad sections of 
purely local road onto the states. 
In Ohio, Maine, Maryland and 
Pppi, for instance, state) 
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highway departments now main- 
tain aS much as 50 per cent of all 
the roads in the state. It’s not at 
all unusual for the state highway 
department to move its equipment 
five miles over a county road to fix 
one half-mile stretch of state road. 
A survey should be made of these 
and all other roads to classify them 
as through-travel or local-service 
roads. Only when that’s done can 
management responsibility for 
these roads be intelligently as- 
signed. 

This management, unfortu- 
nately, operates under systems 
which range from cumbersome to 
cockeyed. In Ohio the salary of the 
director of highways, who heads up 
a $75,000,000 operation, is held to 
$8,666 a year, but his assistant may 
get $10,800, and his four bureau 
chiefs $9,000. What other business 
promotes a man and cuts his pay 
at the same time? 


SoMETIMES a department is re- 
strained from doing a good job by 
the very laws under which it op- 
erates. Some states prohibit the 
procuring of right of way except 
for immediate use. The engineer 
may know that he will sooner or 
later need more right of way, and 
that the longer he waits the more 
the cost will skyrocket—and still 
he will be helpless. 

It is as unnecessary as it is 
foolish to operate under such 
handicaps, as the North Dakota 
legislature has just recently 
proved. It threw away its crazy 
quilt of confusing statutes and put 
in its place a crisp and concise 


highway law now being put into 
effect which may give the people 
of the state the roads their alert 
leadership demands for them. This 
law was prepared by the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation working 
with North Dakota legislators. A 
uniform highway law is only in the 
planning stage at present but in 
the meantime the North Dakota 
law provides a sound starting point 
for any state that would like its 
highway law to make sense. 

On the other hand the Maryland 
legislature had before it a complete 
and clear plan of reorganization 
for a commission dating back to 
1909, as archaic as any in the coun- 
try, but calmly threw out the whole 
thing, raised the gas tax a penny, 
and called it a day. 

In connection with the increase 
of state gasoline taxes, a recent de- 
velopment of tremendous potential 
importance is a movement de- 
manding that the federal Govern- 
ment drop the two-cent gasoline 
tax and get out of the roadbuild- 
ing business completely. Three 
states have already passed legisla- 
tion increasing their own gasoline 
tax by two cents a gallon, to goin 
effect as soon as the federal Gov- 
ernment drops its own. 

This movement, spearheaded by 
the Governors’ Conference, is 
based on the contention that the 
states could handle this tax more 
efficiently, that the states have 
adequate facilities to solve their 
highway problems, without federal 
help, and that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads is therefore no longer of 
useful purpose. 



































After an initial burst of enthusi- 
asm for the proposal in the sta 
nearly all groups concerning them. 
selves with highway transportation 
quickly made known their oppog. 
tion to discontinuing federal aig 
One responsible official of an im. 
portant organization attacked the 
movement bitterly as “the gravest 
danger to transportation, com. 
munications, industry and the 
well-being of the American People 
in the history of this nation 
Another, of no lesser stature, saig 
it would mean “chaos at the very 
time of our greatest deficiency.” 


ALL important highway groups— 
the AASHO, the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, the National Highway 
Users Conference, the American 
Automobile Association — oppose 
the abandonment of federal aid. So 
do such general groups as the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States which is on record as 
desirous of seeing the federal Goy- 
ernment take on greater interest 
and responsibility for the inter- 
state system, less on secondary 
and local roads. 

Perhaps the most telling testi- 
mony comes from the National As- 
sociation of County Officials, how- 
ever, which is itself, naturally, an 
advocate of local autonomy in gov- 
ernment. 

“We feel that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads is vital to the nation on 
four counts,” Keith Seegmiller 
said. “They are military, postal, 
interstate commerce and, fourth, 
through coordination and integra- 
tion. We feel so strongly against 
its abolition that we oppose repeal 
of the federal gas tax, too.” 

To return to the over-all picture 
of the highway administration 
muddle, the question naturally 
arises in the minds of most citi- 
zens—“I know it’s all wrong, but 
what can I do?” 

Well, there’s plenty you can 0. 
In California local business groups 
waded right into the highway prob- 
lems, and things got done. Does 
your town follow the model ordi- 
nance, your state the uniform 
traffic code? Has your state legis 
lature made any effort to examine 
its highway setup from top to bot 
tom, and if it has, what wastepapée 
basket did the findings wind up in? 

Organizations like the Autom 
tive Safety Foundation are set 
and supported by automotive and 
allied industries for the very selfish 
reason of making it cheaper, safef, 
and more pleasant for you to drive 
your car on the highways of the 
nation. They’ll be glad to help aly 
state pull itself out of its highway 
muddle. END 
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4 DAYS MAKE 
MORE SALES 





A MAJOR merchandising innova- 
tion that may some day rank with | 
John Wanamaker’s one-price sys-| 
tem of the nineteenth century or 
the supermarket of the current age, 
has been watched closely by retail | 
experts for the past year. 

Ever since June, 1952, the Raisin 
Markets of Los Angeles have been 
conducting a revolutionary and 
profitable experiment at their 
Farm Town supermarket in Lyn- 
wood, Calif. They keep the store 
open only four days a week, Thurs- 
day through Sunday, from 10 a.m. 
to midnight. 

Local merchants who have tra- 
ditionally hewed to a six-day week 
as one of the foundation stones of 
American retailing shook their 
heads in disbelief when the an- 
nouncement was made. 

Eliminating Mondays and Tues- 
days didn’t take any great courage, 
Leo S. Shapiro, sales manager of 
the Raisin chain, says. “Those 
were our traditionally weak shop- 
ping days and they accounted for 
very little volume. And keeping 
open Sunday isn’t as odd as it 
sounds for a food store. Since the 
end of World War II nearly all the 
supermarkets in southern Cali- 
fornia have been staying open 
Sunday. It has become one of the 
biggest volume days of the week. 

The results have been stagger- 
ing. For one thing the Farm Town 
store has had a 300 per cent in- 
crease in sales volume, despite the | 
fact that the store is now open 
only four days a week as against a| 
previous seven-day operation. 

Employes like the idea. Most of 
them actually work a full five-day 
week because many are needed for | 
the Wednesday restocking. 

Other merchants in the neigh- 
borhood find they like the idea, 
too. The supermarket’s four-day 
week has brought a tremendous in- 
crease in shoppers to the area. 

_ While the four-day week is still 
in the vanguard of American re- 
tailing, other merchants are begin- 
hing to catch up. In Richmond, Va., 
for example, several independent 
food chains and some 75 indepen- 
dent food dealers have been oper- 
ating on a five-day week. 
a indianapolis and Madison, 
= “ > ading stores have been open 
ve-day week basis. 
—Morray TEIGH BLoom 
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The smartest move 
I ever made... 











‘was getting 
CREDIT CARDS 


for our salesmen and executives 





“This one move completely licked our problem of han- 
dling traveling and sales expenses. Our salesmen, for 
example, were spending valuable selling time or their 
own free time making out expense reports, Even so, most 
of their figures were from memory and by guess, seldom 
supported by invoices. Our accounting department, in 
turn, was burdened with a complicated system of indi- 
vidual expense records. But by using National Credit 
Cards all this was changed. Now none of us bothers with 
expense reports, Instead, our company gets one com- 
plete, itemized statement from N.C.C. monthly with 
accurate, supporting vouchers for every charge.” 


CONVENIENT — Wherever you go throughout the United States, 
Canada and England, National Credit Cards are accepted for 
over 130 different services. Charge all of your hotel and motel 
expenses, meals, entertainment, taxi service, etc. 


If you would like to know more about National Credit Card 
as an aid to efficient business management, fill out and 
mail this coupon. 
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But | Want to Live There 


(Continued from page 35) 
Italians and French and Chinese 
and Swedes and Germans and 
Poles and Argentineans. It has 
bums and millionaires and states- 
men and starving artists, gamblers 
and chorus girls and hucksters 
and bishops and crooks and poets 
and chestnut vendors. It has beau- 
tiful people, and terrible people. It 
has people who dream, and people 
who work, and people who are 
brave and people who are defeated. 
They play their dramas on every 
street in the town, on every level 
of every building from the cellars 
of Greenwich Village to the pent- 
houses of Gracie Square. They 
make the city vibrate. 

Next I love the physical beauty 
of New York. I love the light 
sparkling on its rivers, the 


crowded with people in an excited, 
inexplicable mood—half devout, 
half carnival—on the hot summer 
night of a saint’s day in Little Italy. 
There is no other place in the 
world where you have, at arm’s 
reach, such a variety of pleasures 
or fulfillments. In the same day in 
New York it is possible to listen to 
Jascha Heifetz, Duke Ellington, 
Dave Brubeck, Guy Lombardo, ora 
bearded blind man named Moon- 
dog who plays street music on in- 
struments of his own devising. 
You can, depending on your 
whim, hear an opera by Verdi, a 
concerto by Grieg, a symphony by 
Shostakovich or a rhythm tune by 
Gershwin. You can dance to 
mambo, a waltz, a paso doble, a 





every possible dish from a ten-cent 
hot dog to an $18 pheasant. It 
serves, with no trouble at all, flam. 
ing shashlik on a sword (the 
Carnival Room of the Sherry. 
Netherland), the greatest lobster 
Cantonese any mandarin could de. 
sire (Q Lung’s) and potage St. 
Germain to make a Frenchman 
shout (Le Pavillon). 

It offers, in its marts, the mogt 
beautiful objects from everywhere: 
lace from Venice, dresses from 
Rome, playing cards from Paris, 
clocks from Switzerland, old silyer 
from the castles of England, olf 
jewels by Faberge from St. Peters. 
burg in the days of the czars. 

What do you want to do ing 
city? Buy an autograph of Abra. 
ham Lincoln? Drink the best 
champagne? Read a book in Sans- 
krit? Pray in a Gothic cathedral? 
Buy an armful of yellow roses? 
Stand before an El Greco? Ride 
around the park like a prin- 
cess in an open barouche? 





splendor of sunshine on its 
silver towers, and the lovely 
gray of its urban mists. I 
love Fifth Avenue, clean and 
wide, with its flags flying on 
a holiday. I love the high-up 
hidden gardens of Radio 
City, seen only by those who 
work in the top halves of a 
few special skyscrapers. I 
thrill to magnolia pink and 
forsythia yellow in Central 
Park in spring, and autumn 
leaves against old brown- 
stones on East 55th Street in 
October. The sunset that 
comes to the city in winter is 
almost too beautiful to bear, 
and the silhouette of 59th 
Street as seen from a down- 
town-bound drive in the 
park is one of the wonders of 
the world at night. 

Just those attractions 
would be almost enough for 
me, and should, I think, be 
enough for anyone less than 

















“I’m not the dreamboat. 
I’m the dinghy” 


New York is the place 
where you can do all these 
things. It spoils you, like a 
pampered darling, if you 
have the time, and the taste 
—and the money. 

I love the excitement of 
New York. The great names 
of the world, alighting from 
great silver planes at Idle- 
wild and leaving on the 
Queen Mary. The famed 
faces of the world appearing 
suddenly as you enter a 
room, or turn a corner 
Bernard Baruch, Anthony 
Eden, Marlene Dietrich, John 
Steinbeck, Ernest Heming- 
way, Fulton Sheen, Greta 
Garbo. 

I can’t think of anywhere 
else in the world where my 
taxi would be halted by 
screaming sirens and red- 
lighted motorcycles because 
Andrei Vishinsky is on his 
way to dinner, but that hap- 
pened in New York recently. 








an angel. But New York has 
more. 

It has entrancing variety. Itisa 
city of surprises and discoveries. It 
changes its dress and its mood with 
every tick of the clock. No matter 
how many years you spend walking 
its streets, memorizing its facades, 
learning its nuances, there always 
comes the day when you turn a 
corner and catch your breath—or 
laugh, or widen your eyes in de- 
light—at some new wonder. A 
window full of diamonds. The face 
of a Chinese child sitting on the 
doorstep of a Second Avenue laun- 
dry. A giant figure in the sculpture 
garden of the Modern Museum. 
Colored lights arched over a street 


samba, a fox trot, or a Virginia reel. 

You can watch a Pulitzer prize- 
winning play, a classic ballet, a 
strip-teaser, a big name comic ora 
Russian movie. You can go to a 
prize fight, a baseball game, a cir- 
cus, or a television show. You can 
play billiards, bowl, roller skate, 
have your fortune told, walk in the 
rain. 

You can find a shooting gallery 
open at ten in the morning and a 
drugstore with wonderful straw- 
berry ice cream sodas still func- 
tioning at four a.m. 

Variety? 

New York offers at mealtime 


Everything happensinNew 
York. You live day and night with 
an acute sense of things happen- 
ing. Murder in a hallway, romance 
on a park bench, an orphan on4 
doorstep, international intrigue at 
a cocktail bar. You can know about 
it all or not, as you choose, with the 
wonderful freedom New York gives 
its citizens. You can read evely 
wet black headline of every edition 
as the papers hit the stands, and 
spend the day hanging out of the 
window watching the dramas of 
the street; you can get dressed UP 
in pearls and furs to go and liste 
to the world’s most brutally sophi* 
ticated gossip at parties in pl 
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Picasso-hung apartments. Or you 
can live in a stone and steel tower, 
or a garret, or a house overlooking 
the East River, and never listen to 
the pulsebeat of the city or let it 
look into your heart. 

You can be whatever you want to 
be in New York. Choose your 
street, your garb, your mood. Save 
your money in a mattress, fall in 
love with a fire eater, write a great 
American novel, eat chili con carne 
at dawn, talk to yourself. Be ele- 
gant, be seedy, be wacky, be a 
scholar. There is room for every- 
thing, including eccentricities. 


Part of the magic of my city is 
the marvelous availability of many 
things. If you want an elephant in 
a hurry, New York is a good place 
to find one. If you wake up in the 
middle of the night with a craving 
for barbecued spareribs, you can 
get them fast. There is no hour in 
which—if you live in Manhattan— 
you can’t go places, meet people, 
and do things. 

A musician I know named 
Johnny Guarnieri summed up one 
facet of New York’s lure when he 
said: “I’ve never been to the 
Yankee Stadium. Maybe I’ll never 
go there. But I like to know that 
in case I ever do want to go to a 
ball game, it’s there.” 

That’s the way I feel about 
Gotham’s superduper, tireless 
drugstores. I may never need mas- 
cara in the middle of the night, but 
I feel better knowing that if I ever 
need it I can get it. 

There will never be enough pages 
in any book for me to tell how 
much I love New York and why. It 
is truly a magic city to me. 

I have had such fun here. I have 
hitched a ride with a milkman at 
five in the morning, waltzed with 
a prince in a crystal ballroom, and 
sung old songs hanging over a 
piano played by José Iturbi. I have 
wandered through the art galleries 
and made bids at treasure-filled 
auctions and celebrated Chinese 
New Year’s Eve. I have been to 
parties where I could look around 
and see the people who are, in a 
sense, the distillation of the mod- 
ern urban world—the greats of the 
ballet, literature, avant garde 
music, painting, advertising, and 
the theater. I have swapped dia- 
logue with Joe DiMaggio, Herbert 
Bayard Swope, Danny Kaye, King 
Peter of Yugoslavia, Alicia Mar- 
kova, Irving Berlin, Dizzy Gillespie 
and Helen Hayes. 

I love the people of the town. 
The brave, humorous cops. The 
taxi drivers—elaborate anecdot- 
ists, commentators and philoso- 
phers all. The jazz musicians with 
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their special lingo keyed to strange 
frenetic nighttime living. The 
grumpy quaint-looking hansom 
cabbies, in their silk hats and tat- 
tered suits. The chorines walking 
funny little dogs, the well-tailored 
businessmen watching excavations 
being dug, the furred, cared-for 
women climbing out of the per- 
fumed warmth of limousines on 
cold December days. The narrow- 
shouldered, worried-looking men 
who write the ads for magazines, 
and the girls—the thin, black- 
haired models with the doe eyes 
and the hoop earrings and the slim 
black dresses—who pose for them. 

I love the gawkers of New York, 
and the hawkers, and the shoe- 
shine boys who dance in the streets 
at night and the electric signs on 
Broadway and the sharpie song- 
writers of Tin Pan Alley. 

This is my cast of characters. I 
never tire of their costumes or ¥ H 
their movements or their dialogue. ou r office 

Most of all I love the challenge of 
New York, the ping in the air that can have a 
says, “Be somebody! Make them 
notice you! Get somewhere!” postage meter! 
Po ¥ gg pono ay Fwy @ Even the smallest office can afford 
gling, the defeated, and the incom-| “#8 desk-model postage meter. 
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transit, are the authentically im-| ‘© the postoffice to buy postage. 
portant scientists, artists, writers,| _% You always have the right stamp on 
politicians, musicians, financiers, hand for any kind of mail—print it as you 
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Anv—perhaps more important—| ‘0—if you like. 
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while they move in obscurity, be-| @=ybody can operate it. 
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and inequalities and a lot of — 

humidity in the summertime. Its = Meter 

rents are high. Not all its bar- Offices in 93 cities in 

tenders are jolly. 05, ane Connie 


But it’s the place for me—to live wee WS. fi 
Frout| ( vont "F034, 









in and cherish the rest of my days. 
Give it back to the Indians? 


Not this girl. Prrney-Bowes, Inc.| WE* | 
I suppose we really didn’t pay| 13% Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
them what we should have. consid- Please send free —) booklet, () wall chart to: 


ering the subsequent value of the| %””* 
real estate. But if the redskins| /”"—— 
want Manhattan back, they’llhave| 44°*— 
to fight me for it. END 
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When you step into a restaurant, your 





GILL 


personality changes. Here is 


In MIAMI BEACH, FLA., a waiter 
named George threw a tough steak 
in the chef’s face, tore off his uni- 
form, and walked out. In New York, 
a weary bus boy in a night club 
dropped a tray of dishes down a 
flight of stairs during the floor 
show, looked at the ruin, burst into 
hysterical laughter, and fled into 
the night. In Detroit, a party of 
eight people feasted and drank for 
an hour and a half, rolled up a bill 
of $42.50 and left their waiter a 
35-cent tip; the waiter thereupon 
collapsed with an attack of palpi- 
tations and nausea, and was re- 
vived only by a liberal application 
of whisky rushed from the bar. 

These are typical recent hot 
spots in the oldest cold war in the 
country—the undeclared state of 
conflict between American waiters 
and their customers. 

We diners are only vaguely 
aware of this struggle; the start- 
ling truth is that the moment we 
enter a restaurant we lose all 
decency, honor, intelligence and 
good taste. At least, so it seems to 
waiters. 

“No man is a hero to his valet,” 
is an old saying of European aris- 
tocracy. In modern America, sub- 
stitute waiter for valet. Any man 
who is satisfied with his own ac- 
complishments, personality and 
appearance, should sit down witha 
few waiters some night and find 
out what they think; he’ll slink 
home carrying his ego behind him. 
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hou you Look 10 Q Watley 


By MORTON M. HUNT 


After a four-week table-to-table 
survey around the country, I have 
concluded that waiters are harsher 
judges of humanity than fire-and- 
brimstone evangelists. In their 
opinion, when you become a cus- 
tomer, your personality instantly 
changes; you become a dolt, a 
show-off, a rounder and a jerk. 

If you’re in a hurry, the waiter 
regards you as a problem case, a 
grumbler, and a small tipper; but 
if you take plenty of time, you’re 
an oversitter who keeps him from 
re-using the table and picking up 
other tips—in fact, you’re practi- 
cally taking the clothing off his 
child’s back. If you dally over the 
menu, you are an idler, a loafer, 
and have no will power; if you 
order after one hasty glance, you 
have no taste. 

If you give too small a tip, he 
puts you down for a hick, achiseler, 
or a tightwad; if you give too much, 
you’re a sucker; if you give one 
that’s just the right size, you’re a 
bore. Depending on your clothes, 
your manners, and your table con- 
versation, you may also qualify as 
a phony, a show-off, a tinhorn 
sport, a fuss-budget, a cheat, an 
ignoramus or a Casper Milquetoast. 

“The customer,” waiter Joe Pru- 
nick said to me the other day, “‘he’s 
always right—so right there should 
be a law against it.” (Prunick isn’t 
his real name; he waits at a New 
York restaurant and would be in 
trouble if I used his real name.) 


“This is how it is,” Joe went on. 
“I come forward to meet a eqs. 
tomer, my bunion is burning, I jug 
been having a fight with my Wife, 
who won't talk to me, and the cay 
payment is due. But the customer, 
he wants his oysters so fresh they 
should kick and scream, his steak 
has gotta be exactly rarish- 
medium-well-done, and his coffes 
should be double strong and no 
more than two minutes old. Op 
top of it all, I got to grin like a fog) 
and look overjoyed to serve him, or 
he’ll cut off the tip. Laugh, clown, 
laugh—I’m a regular Pagliacci,” 

Mr. Prunick’s frank loathing for 
the genus diner-out is shared t 
some extent by the majority, 
though not all, of his fellow profes. 
sionals. About 120,000 men in the 
United States earn their living by 
serving food and smiling on us. 

I asked Joe and dozens of other 
waiters what kind of customers 
aggravated them most. Opinions 
differed but the decision seemed to 
go to the long sitter and the s0- 
called “stiff.” 

“The guy who sits too long hits 
me where I live,” Joe said. “I can 
get only so many tips out of each 
table each night. My wages are $30 
a week, my take on tips is anywhere 
from $50 to $75. I live from the tips, 
see? So one of these fancy Dans, 
he’s making with the brilliant 
repartee and he don’t even look at 
the menu for 20 minutes. It’s cost- 
ing me all the time he talks. 

“And this same type likes to 
‘linger’ over his coffee and ciga- 
rette. The money is _ slipping 
through my fingers every minute. 
This is no time for patience, but 
for action! So I sidle by the table 
and take off the sugar and Salt. 
Next time by, I snitch the sauces, 
and dust off the crumbs. It’s look- 
ing real bare. If he don’t get the 
idea, finally I put the grab on his 
ash tray. And you know what?— 
five’ll get you ten he don’t even 
leave a decent tip!” 

The stiff is one who tips too little 
or not at all, not because of dis- 
satisfaction, but because he & 
either stingy by nature, or comes 
from some part of the country 
where tipping is not customary and 
simply doesn’t know about it. 

Since a waiter’s income is de 
rived largely from tips, he lives 
dread of the stiff and daydreams 
constantly that each new customer 
may be like the fellow in San Fran- 
cisco a few years ago who, in 4 
mildly alcoholic surge of good feel 
ing, gave a waiter named Henly 
Groessl] a $3,000 bond as a tip. 
(Later he soberly sued to get i 
back, but lost.) 

Barring such a windfall, waiters 
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Competition’s Wonderful! 


It’s one reason we all have so many of the 
good things that make life worth living! 


Johnny couldn’t tell you whether 
Mary’s friendlier smile, or her 
name on the sign, made him 
choose her lemonade. But he’s 
glad he did! Because let’s face it 
—we all like to have somebody 
try extra hard towin our good will. 

In fact, when so many brand 
manufacturers compete for your 
favor, as they do every day in 
this land of ours— it makes you 


feel pretty wonderful, doesn’t it? 

Their keen competition is the 
chief reason we can all choose to- 
day from the biggest line-up of 
top-quality brands of merchan- 
dise ever offered to a purchaser 
anywhere in the world! It explains 
why makers of brand-name prod- 
ucts never stop trying to improve 
their brands to increase our satis- 
faction. And why they keep us up- 


to-date about them in magazines 
like this. 

Yes, today it is truer than ever 
before — when you name your 
brand, you better your brand of 
living! 
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hope that at least you'll be a de- 
cent tipper; there’s no slang word 
for it, because, as Frank Bottaccini, 
a union business agent, explained, 
“A waiter doesn’t talk about his big 
tips, or someone might try to pull 
that party from him the next 
time.” 

Every waiter is certain that he 
can spot a stiff in a minute. There 
are differing theories as to how it’s 
done. One relies on the clothing, 
the kind of haircut, the fit of the 
shirt collar, and the customer’s de- 
gree of physical polish. Others 
claim this is a poor method. Some 
prosperous-looking men can be 
stiff as a board, some sloppy-look- 
ing men generous tippers. 

“I personally judge from his 
manner toward me,” says a waiter 
in Chicago’s Pump Room. “Is he 
assured, calm, confident, or is he 
blustery and nervous at being ina 
place better than he is used to?” 


A WAITER at Boston’s Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel gave me his own ideas on 
spotting the stiff. “How does he 
treat the dame?” he said. “Real 
nice? Real chatty? Then she’s not 
his wife, and the tip will be good. 
But if he’s married and treats her 
like a real ball-and-chain, he’s 
liable to be more or less stiff. Espe- 
cially if she’s the thrifty type her- 
self. 

“And when two married couples 
come in and the men let the women 
walk in front and do the talking 
to the headwaiter, then, mister, 
look out. You’re going to make a 
lot of nothing.” 

All waiters seem agreed on one 
thing: Women are stingier than 
men. When three or four women 
come in together for a dinner, the 
waiter’s heart sinks and he mutters 
to his fellow waiters out in the 
kitchen, “I’m hooked, I’m hooked.” 
College boys, politicians and tour- 
ists are nearly all stiff, and perhaps 
the stiffest of all is the small-town 
mother in the city to visit her 
grown children. 

“But the one I really hate,” a 
sweet - faced, fatherly looking 
waiter at the Washington May- 
flower told me, “is the wise-guy 
stiff who doesn’t want his friends 
or guests to see how small a tip he’s 
leaving. So if it ought to be some- 
thing like three bucks, he takes a 
one dollar bill, crumples it into a 
ball, and squeezes it into my mitt 
with a big gesture like it was a five. 
Makes him look good, but I can tell 
without looking what I’ve got.” 

The truly important waiter tech- 
niques are concerned with protect- 
ing and increasing the tip, and 
with the handling of stiffs. For in- 
stance, when a waiter realizes he 
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has pulled a stiff who just doesn’t 
know about tipping, he tries the 
educational demonstration. “You 
got to spot them plenty early,” a 
sad-faced little man from the 
Stork Club told me. “Then, as soon 
as the customers at any nearby 
table are through and ready to 
leave, you pick up their tip, thank 
them several times in a clear, loud 
voice—throwing it toward the 
stiff’s table, if you can—bow deeply 
a few times, and play around with 
the money a little. You have about 
a 50-50 chance the stiff will notice 
and get the idea.” 

Frank Bottaccini, the union offi- 
cial, told me that for the complete 
stiff, the union recommends the 
diplomatic approach. “We tell our 
boys to say something like ‘Was 
there anything wrong, sir? Did I 
fail to please you?’ This makes the 
stiff ask why the waiter is asking 
him. Then the waiter explains 
about tipping in big cities. It 
works sometimes, and what have 
you got to lose?” 

Waiters themselves like to think 
they know what to do with ten- 
cent tips. “You t’row it back onna 
table,” one thug-like night-spot 
waiter told me. “You tell ’em, ‘Keep 
it, Buster. You need it more than I 
do.’” But this, I venture to guess, 
is folklore or wishful thinking, for 





every waiter says he knows some- 
one who has done it, but no waiter 
I met has actually done it himself. 
After hearing such complaints 
for weeks, I tried to find out if 
there were no reaily satisfactory 
customers. From scores of com- 
ments, I have concluded that the 
ideal diner is like an adolescent’s 
dream of love—exquisite, but non- 
existent in the world of reality. 
The perfect customer, for in- 
stance, would have to be well 
dressed, yet not ostentatious— 
never the leader of fashion, but 
always in fashion. He would help 
his wife or date to her chair with 
a casualness that indicates breed- 
ing. They would study the menu 
for about three minutes (five 
minutes for an extra long menu); 
but more important than the 
length of time would be the fact 
that when the waiter came up to 
take the order, they would know 
what they wanted. The perfect 
diner would, of course, run up a 
large check by ordering drinks and 


the more expensive dishes; and he 
would know just what each spe. 
cialty consisted of, without hay. 
ing to ask the waiter to interpret, 

His manner would be cordial to. 
ward the waiter, but never 
chummy; chumminess permits of 
a small tip. He would not rush at 
the end of the meal—but he 
wouldn’t linger, free, over his 
coffee. If he chose to linger, he 
would order a couple of expensive 
brandies. With just the most care. 
less glance at his check, he’d know 
what tip to leave—15 per cent ing 
restaurant, at least 20 per cent in 
a night club—and would manage 
to leave it without fumbling. 

With a smile, a nod, and a Kindly 
word about the excellence of the 
meal, he would bid his waiter good- 
by, thus momentarily assuaging 
the pain of his bunion. But like the 
adolescent dream, this ideal diner 
is easier to imagine than to dis- 
cover. 

“All I got to say,” says Joe Pru- 
nick sourly, “is, if such people live, 
they have been avoiding me.” 


AMERICAN-born waiters, I also 
learned, can be instantly aroused 
to fury (though they conceal it) by 
a customer who summons them in 
European fashion by snapping his 
fingers or going “Ps-ss-st!” Sucha 
man is either ignored outright or 
given what Joe’s colleague, Frank 
Mitchell, calls, quite simply, “the 
long wait.” 

European-trained waiters have 
a different view: They spend three 
years as apprentices to their pro- 
fession, putting in months learn- 
ing how to cajole customers, other 
months in napkin-folding, a year 
in clearing off dirty dishes, and so 
on. You can find them in the 
handful of really high - priced, 
high-class restaurants around the 
country; they love their work, and 
they like being finger-snapped at, 
or ps-ss-st’d at by big-shot cus- 
tomers with style and authority. 

“But last night,” a waiter at the 
Stork Club told me, “I had a lovely 
type, a real sweet guy.” He shook 
his head reflectively. “This,” he 
said, ‘was the type who changes 
his mind ten minutes after he puts 
in his order. Nice. Puts me right 
in the middle. If I tell the chef # 
pull off this guy’s steak and make 
him eggs Florentine instead, Ill 
have a screaming match in the 
kitchen; if I tell the customer its 
too late to switch, I can kiss the 
tip good-by. Customers are the 
most revolting people.” 

“Yeah,” said a tall, ulcer-tor- 
mented fellow worker, “but how 
about the one who changes his 
mind after he’s eaten half of that 
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steak? Says it’s too tough, and take 
it back to the chef. There’s a real 
doll for you. He probably swipes 
his daily newspaper from a blind 
newsy’s stand.” He laughed bit- 
terly, and sipped his glass of milk. 

Some customers commit nui- 
sances that merely offend the 
waiter without damaging his in- 
come. Toward them the waiters 





take a tolerant and condescending 
attitude. “What are you going to 
do when you draw a Silver-polish- 
er?” another waiter asked me. “It’s 
a mental condition and I try to un- 
derstand that they can’t help 
themselves. It’s what the psychia- 
trists call a compulsion. Same 
thing with the bill-figurer, the fel- 
low who has to take five or ten 
minutes to check the prices of 
everything. It’s probably not that 
he’s cheap. He’s just sick in the 
head.” 

The genuinely sick man, however 
—the high - blood - pressure man 
who wants saltless and sauceless 
food made up specially for him in 
the kitchen—is a major irritation. 

“It raises hell out in back,” a 
waiter’s union official told me. 

In one important respect, the 
waiter gets a chance to vent his 
feelings against customers. This 
chance comes when the unwise 
customer sticks out his neck and 
asks, “What’s good tonight?” As 
the headwaiter of a world-famous 
restaurant told me, “When you ask 
a waiter for advice, you deserve 
what you get.” 

First of all, it gives the waiter an 
opportunity to run up the price of 
your meal, and thereby increase 
his own tip, by suggesting some- 
thing expensive. Usually the smart 
waiter makes it his second sugges- 
tion, since most customers for some 
reason seem automatically to by- 
pass the first suggestion. 

For another thing, as a beefy, 
red-faced waiter from a New York 
hotel put it, “What the hell! Am I 
Supposed to taste everything on 
the menu? Ridiculous. I ain’t got 
the time or the stomach. So what 
doIdo? Same thing you would do. 
I tell them anything, and make up 
& Story to go with it.” 

The art of tip boosting is a mat- 
ter of subtle psychology. The edi- 
tor of a waiters’ magazine, a one- 
time waiter himself, explained it 
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tome. “The waiter in a high-class 
American restaurant,” 


matters of food and drink.” 


He may, for instance, politely 


recommend something like les fri- 
cadelles sauce piquante, les choe- 
sels a la madére, or le poulet sauté 
Sambre-et-Meuse; or if the cus- 
tomer orders muscatel during a 
lobster dinner, he deferentially 
suggests something like the sau- 
terne of Chateau Ypsy-Pypsy, but 
only the 1947 bottling. The trapped 
customer has to ask for an expla- 
nation. The waiter smiles a faint, 
sad, resigned little smile and ex- 
plains. Eventually the customer 
subconsciously realizes that com- 
pared to this waiter he is an igno- 
ramus, a bumpkin and a lout. 

“There is, finally,” said the edi- 
tor, “only one way for the customer 
to re-establish his self-respect and 
show himself to be a man of qual- 
ity, and that is by leaving a hand- 
some tip. The whole technique is 
touchy and apt to backfire—but to 
a waiter of imagination, it’s excit- 
ing and challenging.” 


In THE course of my survey, I 
realized gradually that it is no 
wonder that waiters look for ways 
to release their repressed emotions. 
“The waiter,” said Fred Winter, an 
officer of New York’s Local 219, “is 
low man on the totem pole. He 
even has to be nice to the dish- 
washer.” 

As a result of all the wrangles, 
the rush, the constant struggle to 
please, and the necessity for smil- 
ing when he wants to scream, the 
waiter is actually a two-to-five- 
year poorer life insurance risk than 
the average man in his same eco- 
nomic class. A study made some 
years ago also showed that a waiter 
gets several times as many ulcers 
as do men in a number of other 
lines of work. 

No wonder, then, that they sigh 
for the wartime days when men 
were so scarce that a waiter could 
handle his customers in a manly 
fashion without fear of being fired. 
“More butter?” he could ask in- 
credulously. “More butter? Really 
sir, there’s a war on, you know.” 

Or if a lady asked for a “Scotch 
Manhattan,” he could curl his lip 
disdainfully and ask, ““Madame, do 
I understand you to want a Rob 
Roy?” 

Yes, waiters recall nostalgically 
that in those golden days one 
swank Manhattan restaurant even 
went so far as to hang a sign in- 
side the door, reading: 

Don’t Cross OuR WAITERS. WE 
Can ALWAYS GET CUSTOMERS. END 
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Taxes are Going to Town 


(Continued from page 37) 
sales taxes. About two dozen cities 
and some 300 other local units, 
compared with only two cities be- 
fore the war, now levy payroll 
taxes, paid by employes or employ- 
ers or both. 

About half the cities of more 
than 10,000 population supple- 
ment the property tax with special 
taxes. In New York State, for ex- 
ample, cities now can and often do 
levy taxes on real estate, business 
receipts, retail sales, hotel room 
occupancies, restaurant meals, ad- 
missions, motorcars and trucks. 
Throughout the country, munici- 
pal license fees are being raised or 
slapped on new types of enterprise. 
Municipal utility rates are higher. 

So even if the property tax rate 
on your house is unchanged or even 
cut, don’t think this neces- 


Asking for a study of overlapping 
federal, state and local spending 
and taxation, he observed recently 
that “within the past 20 years the 
federal Government has entered 
fields which under our Constitu- 
tion are the primary responsibil- 
ities of state and local govern- 
ments.” 

The President also warned Con- 
gress: “Getting control of the (fed- 
eral) budget requires also that 
state and local governments and 
interested groups of citizens re- 
strain themselves in their demands 
upon the Congress that the federal 
Treasury spend more and more 
money for all types of projects.” 

Local government spending can 
be sliced. Here are some of the 
ways: 

The taxpayer, for one thing, can 


private enterprise into partnership 
with local government. If business 
investment can pay the cost of 
parking garages, new housing pro- 
jects or utility improvements, the 
bill for local taxpayers will be 
lower. The federal-local urban re- 
development program applies this 
theory by emphasizing private re- 
habilitation of slums. This methog 
not only reduces the municipal 
burden but increases the property 
tax return from slum areas which 
were formerly dead weight on loca] 
taxpayers. 

Pittsburgh is an example of this 
teamwork by business and govern- 
ment. A $500,000,000 program for 
community improvement has pro- 
duced a better Pittsburgh and 
doubtless saved local taxpayers 
money. The once-smoky city is now 
much less sooty. Dams check the 
annual rampages of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers. A new 
park and business center is dis- 
placing a jungle of shabby ware- 

houses and offices. The com- 





sarily means a stable or low- 
er cost of government in 
your community. City Hall 
may be hitting your billfold 
from a more subtle angle. 

Is there an alternative to 
higher local taxes? 

At first glance, increasing 
amounts of state and federal 
aid pouring into cities ap- 
pear to be easing the pres- 
sure on local taxpayers. This 
is not true. 

All states share tax reve- 
nue with cities. Many are 
assuming greater fiscal re- 
sponsibility for such local 
programs as welfare, educa- 
tion, health and highways. 
In New York, the total of 
state aid to local govern- 
ment has risen to more than 
half the state’s $1,000,000,000 
budget. 

Current congressional ap- 
propriations for use in cities 
total about $2,000,000,000. 
This federal aid to cities in- 








“So George said I could fish there if 
I wanted to but he was going upstream 
where there was something to catch” 


bination of business and 
government has built a bet- 
ter airport, pushed ahead on 
housing projects, planned 
off-street parking space for 
about 25,000 cars and is well 
along on a new highway sys- 
tem. 

Local political reforms can 
also cut local taxes. One 
means of trimming political 
fat from local budgets is the 
city manager form of gov- 
ernment, now used in a 
quarter of the 2,525 cities of 
more than 5,000 population. 
The system is spreading and 
soon will be the dominant 
type of local government in 
the United States. By insist- 
ing on city managers, better 
civil service regulations and 
the hiring of nonpolitical, 
trained city workers, citizens 
can help produce economi- 
cal, scientific government. 

Intelligent citizen action 
also can bring lower local 








cludes such items as urban 
highway assistance, public hous- 
ing construction, aid to schools in 
defense areas, urban redevelop- 
ment, welfare grants, public health 
aid and civil defense stockpiles. 

The great bulk of state and fed- 
eral taxes is paid by city dwellers, 
however. High state and federal 
taxes, when used for aid to cities, 
are simply another form of higher 
local taxes. 

Washington has told the cities 
they must shift increasingly for 
themselves. President Eisenhower 
called for greater local responsi- 
bility in his campaign speeches. 
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promote a pay-as-you-go policy of 
community improvement in his 
home town during the current 
period of high prices in order to 
produce long-range savings. A 
water plant or incinerator costing 
$2,000,000 now may be worth only 
$1,000,000 in the prices of 1963. 
Paying for capital improvements 
with current revenue or short- 
term financing thus not only saves 
high interest charges but prevents 
big debts and high taxes at a time 
of deflated prices in the future. 
Cities also can cut the cost of 
urban improvements by bringing 


taxes. Alert taxpayers who 

know their cities’ financial needs 
and the best methods of paying 
municipal bills can help cut costs. 
In Newburgh, N. Y., for example, 

a citizen group moved in and 
slashed the budget ten per cent. 
The Newburgh group learned the 
ropes of municipal finance ana re- 
fused to be fooled on tax tech- 
niques and civic needs. An alert 
city manager was hired and freed 
of political pressure. The results 
were a lower budget and the elimi- 
nation of a sales tax—with better 
municipal services in the bargain. 
Perhaps the most significant 
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ernment economy is an effort in 
city after city to reduce the num- 
ber of competing government 
units, to prune the list of 500,000 
local elective officers and bring 
unified, less costly management to 
conflicting municipal services. 

Seen from the air, the modern 
American metropolis, sprawling 
over hundreds of square miles of 
land, is a unified whole of houses, 
streets and factories. On the 
ground, however, the political iso- 
lation of scattered units of govern- 
ment has raised costly local iron 
curtains. 

Many cities have combined serv- 
ices with suburbs and counties, 
bringing reduced cost and greater 
efficiency. Central purchasing has 
been organized, parks put under a 
single jurisdiction, police and fire 
departments combined, planning 
and zoning methods revised, public 
works services combined. 

Only a handful of cities have 
solved the complex problems of 
metropolitan government. But citi- 
zens and officials of many cities are 
talking about modernizing their 
urban areas into streamlined, co- 
operating and more economical 
governments. 

Local taxes can also be cut 
through other projects, small in 
themselves but large in total sav- 
ings. Scientific management com- 
panies can be called in to investi- 
gate municipal departments and 
suggest money-saving reforms. 
License fees and municipal charges 
can be revised to put city govern- 
ment on a more businesslike basis. 

But these moves toward econ- 
omy, valuable as they are, cannot 
wholly halt the rising tide of local 
expenses. Realistic planners are 
warning that the needs of cities are 
too great to avoid higher taxes. 

The combined forces of vital im- 
provements, higher urban stand- 
ards of living, larger populations 
and higher prices have created 
problems for the cities that cannot 
be solved cheaply. 

This is bad news for the hard- 
pressed taxpayer. But citizens who 
permit their cities to deteriorate, 
who postpone vital civic improve- 
ments and ignore urgent urban 
problems, may find industries mov- 
ing out of town, population dwin- 
dling and retail business suffering. 
Delay of civic improvements may 
Strain aging municipal facilities to 
the breaking point, resulting in 
€ven more cost in the future. 

The bill for better cities is high. 
But the cost of trying to avoid pay- 
ment, by pinching pennies on im- 


berative urban needs, may be even 
higher. END 
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long-range move toward local gov- | 
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I'D HATE TO VISIT THERE DO YOU NEED MORE SPACE? 
WHY WAIT extra weeks for space you need 

Dorothy Kilgallen, TV star, tomorrow. Build the Rilco way .. . get 


better buildings in half the usual time! 
Rilco laminated trusses, arches, beams are 
precision cut, drilled for hardware, de- 
livered ready for quick assembly. Types for 
all building needs. Get full details now! 
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newspaperwoman and a 
New Yorker to the tips of 
her pinkies, doesn’t 
exactly say that, but 

she does give you all the 
reasons why she loves New 
York and why it’s such a 
wonderful place. 

Strong, bright, full of 
glamor . . . exciting, 
scary, well, see for 
yourself. It’s on page 34, 
but don’t let your wife 
read it. She'll want to go. 
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California’ ttle Detroit 


Sport cars as shiny as glass and 


as tough as steel are the great 


rage in the West. Here’s how a new 


industry got its 


I A SEASIDE area of California, 
about 50 miles south of Los Ange- 
les, a west coast version of Detroit 
has sprung into being. Like the 
eastern counterpart, this center 
has automobile production lines, 
research shops, proving grounds— 
but as one might expect in a manu- 
facturing center so near Holly- 
wood, the autos, builders and buy- 
ers are of a glamorous type. 

The cars produced here are 
modeled on the slick, low-slung 
European sport types, with that 
ground-hugging, whippet look, 
and are made of glass! Glass fibers, 
that is, pressed into huge molds 
with resin for a binder, as shiny as 
a bottle and in many ways stronger 
than steel. 

The Little Detroit test drivers 
are private citizens, for the most 
part, rather than professionals, 
and the testing grounds are “drag” 
strips and racing courses. 

The research shops of the area 
often are kept going by commis- 
sions from wealthy yachtsmen, for 
the automotive center is close to 
Newport-Balboa, one of the most 
fashionable boating resorts in 
California. Like the Detroit of the 
1920’s, California’s auto-manufac- 
turing capital is master-minded by 


By RICHARD TREGASKIS 
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start 





sportsmen who are amphibious: 
They are simultaneously enthusi- 
astic about boats and cars. 

The center of the automotive ex- 
citement is an unincorporated area 
called Costa Mesa (literally, “Coast 
Table”). Typical of California’s 
mushrooming settlements, Costa 
Mesa has grown from a population 
of 3,600 in the 1940 census to an 
estimated 16,500 today, and indi- 
cations are it will nearly double 
again in population during the 
next three years. 

Costa Mesa is a service center for 
nearby Newport-Balboa boating 
crowds, and for the rich citrus 
grove terrain stretching inland 
through a county appropriately 
named Orange. People working in 
the bright little town center with 
its new stores and rhinestone array 
of neon signs mostly take in each 
other’s washing. Many of the other 
residents work in Newport’s many 
yacht yards, or man the large fleet 
of mackerel boats sailing from the 
harbor. 

But about 95 men work day and 
night shifts in one of the biggest 
factories of the area—the Glasspar 
Corporation. This plant, about the 
size of a suburban movie theater, 
is also the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of glass cars. Detroit may 
come into competition later, bring- 
ing out more expensive plants and 


equipment to dwarf this country 
cousin, but right now the Glasspar 
company is No. 1 of its kind—mak. 
ing beautiful car bodies of fantas. 
tic strength, light weight and 
speed. 

The company’s principal body 
type is unimaginatively calleq the 
G-2, but it makes up in perform. 
ance what it lacks in name. i 
is only three feet high to the top 
of the cowl, and the body weighs 
only 200 pounds. Because of its 
light weight and low center of 
gravity, when powered by any 
standard Detroit engine it goes like 
a bomb and takes the curves like 
a snake. 

Glasspar isn’t the only maker of 
glass cars in this Little Detroit 
area. Near the center of Costa 
Mesa, Eric Irwin produces a dash- 
ing custom car called the Lancer, 
which does suggest a lance, with its 
pointed hood, straight sides, and 
sleek finish. The Lancer, which 
can be fitted to Ford, Mercury, 
Studebaker or other standard 
chassis, is even lower than the G-2. 
The passengers sit down at the 
level of the frame members, inside 
the frame—and the top of the 
windshield is only four feet from 
the road. This provides a road- 
hugging ride. Like the G-2, the 
Lancer body weighs about 200 
pounds and, with motor and 
chassis, less than 2,000 over-all— 
so there is a power to weight ratio 
which gives the passengers the 
sensation of riding a rocket. 

Glasspar is by far the larger pro- 
ducer of Fiberglas cars in the Little 
Detroit area. Its production line 
has turned out more than 200 
bodies of various types—mostly the 
G-2 and its predecessor, the Boxer. 
It is a publicly known secret in 
Costa Mesa that the firm is also 
building the much touted new 
glass car designed by famed 
Howard “Dutch” Darrin for 
Kaiser-Frazer. 

This slick job, much like the G-2 
and Lancer in appearance, is 
scheduled to be the first mass-pro- 
duced glass car. Present plans call 
for 2,000 of these, and the public 
interest in the car indicates the 
supply probably will fall far short 
of the demand. 

Production of car bodies at the 
Glasspar works is now about three 
and a half a day, but is expected to 
double in the near future. Besides 
the other glass cars, the firm 4 
beginning to make the Woodill 
Wildfire, a short and snappy, but 
smooth, version of the Willys 
chassis and hot little F-head en- 
gine. The Glasspar owners expect 
to make seven of these daily. 

The biggest production of the 
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ae. to the development of both glass through his life, Mr. Irwin designed 
any cars and boats in the Little Detroit an auto body with the grace of 
‘ like area. One was a tremendous accel- Venus de Milo, and boldly tackled | 
shee eration of laminated plastics, in- the job of making first a mold and 
' cluding glass fiber, principally for then a six-ply laminated Fiberglas 
- of airplane use. Another was the body. His research showed that 
ade complex of military airstrips in there had been one such body made 
a the wide-stretching Costa Mesa before—by a Los Angeles plastics 
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7 the sports, land and water borne. starting with Fiberglas tops for the 
nside The first contestants on the old sport cars of the area, soon began 
the airstrips were hot-rod kids, driv- tomakea glass car, too—the Boxer. 
from ing old model cars with the tops Both the Lancer and the Boxer 
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1 line was Ranald MacDougall, a promi- operations, making custom cars, | cag, SOR er 
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The chipmunk rates among the 
quickest to domesticate, about 
three days being the average 


This baby possum was found— 
of all places—on a downtown 
street in busy Norfolk, Va. 


Morley Cooper, writer of this 
article, was able to tame 35 
“Dips” during one desert trip 
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Tame 


them 


with a word 


Once an animal acquires confidence in 


you, there’s little you can do to scare him 





Much harder to tame is the 
Dipodomys, a shy desert rodent. 
He needs months of handling 





Mosr forms of wildlife would 
like to be friendly and will take un- 
believable chances just to get 
chummy with a person. The chip- 
munk takes perhaps the least 
amount of time to tame—about 
three days. But once a wild thing 
acquires confidence in you, there 
is little you can do to scare him. 

For example, in one season in the 
Colorado Desert I made friends 
with 35 Dipodomys—an animal I 
consider the most difficult to culti- 
vate. This is a soft-furred little 
member of the rodent family about 
the size of a chipmunk, but norm- 
ally nocturnal in habit. 

What an animal wants from a 
person, of course, is food—in the 
case of the Dipodomys, nut kernels 
and sunflower seeds, with a few 
pieces of carrot, bits of apple, or 
even crusts of dried bread—almost 
anything different from its usual 
diet of roots and ironwood nuts. 
Used to spending most of its time 
underground, the Dip nevertheless 
becomes accustomed to your voice 
and will play like a dog or kitten. 

The Dip is one of our champion 
jumpers. Equipped with powerful 
jumping legs and almost nonexist- 
ent forelegs, he can cruise along 
with three-foot jumps or move 
with blinding speed. 

Unlike the chipmunk, he may 
take up to six months to win over. 
Birds, on the other hand, are not 
too difficult to tame. But for bird or 
beast, follow these ruies: 

1. Don’t discharge firearms in the 
vicinity before winning their con- 
fidence. 

2. Leave your pet dog or cat at 
home. 

3. Talk to any wild creature. 

4. Feed them, leave water avail- 
able. 

5. Be patient. 

Keep this up for a few days with 
some animals or for several months 
with the shiest, and that particu- 
lar subject is yours for life. 

—MorLEY COOPER 
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President’s Voice: James C. Hagerty 


(Continued from page 41) 
pressed into a single page. In pre- 
paring it Mr. Hagerty is assisted by 
his associate, Murray Snyder. The 
items on the sheet are highly selec- 
tive. Mr. Hagerty and Mr. Snyder 
do not clutter it up with local news. 
They put down a few lines about 
congressional developments and a 
few others on the United Nations. 
They avoid including much about 
foreign affairs or defense matters 
because they know that the Presi- 
dent will be fully informed by the 
State Department, intelligence 
agencies and the Pentagon. The 
summary is always in the Presi- 
dent’s hands by 9:30. 

Preparing it is perhaps the easi- 
est part of the day’s work. The 
most difficult is keeping the Presi- 
dent informed on the detailed op- 
erations of the Government. This 
has grown so huge that no man 
can conceivably master all its 
ramifications. Mr. Hagerty must 
get on the telephone constantly to 
obtain from department heads any 
data that he needs. He must also 
have at his fingertips the answers 
to any questions the President may 
be asked at the press conferences. 
The second of these provided sev- 
eral instances. 

Mr. Eisenhower had been talk- 
ing about the proper division of 
functions between state and fed- 
eral governments. He had, he an- 
nounced, appointed a committee of 
three cabinet officials to study the 
subject. 

At this point a correspondent 
wanted to know whether the offi- 
cials’ names could be made public, 
and the President whispered to Mr. 
Hagerty, on the platform behind 
him. Only one held cabinet rank, 
the press secretary said, and the 
President corrected himself. 

Getting ready for the press con- 
ferences is a primary duty. Until 
near the close of the Truman Ad- 
ministration they were held in the 
President’s own office. Some 500 
writers and radio newscasters were 
eligible to attend and at least 150 
always did. The reporters had to 
Stand, jammed close together, 
Scribbling their notes against their 
neighbors’ shoulders. Those in the 
back of the room could barely hear 
what went on. 

If the news was hot, a frenzied 
rush for the door and telephones 
ensued as soon as the senior cor- 
respondent called “Thank you, 
Mr. President.” 


On two occasions correspondents 
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were knocked down in the stam- 
pede; one of them broke his arm. 

The meetings were finally trans- 
ferred to the ornate old Indian 
Treaty Room—now room No. 474— 
in the old State Department build- 
ing just west of the White House. 
It is a small auditorium with 250 
seats in what might be called the 
orchestra and 50 more in the bal- 
cony. 

The President sometimes stands 
on a platform. The reporters are 
seated and can take notes with 
some prospect of being able to read 
them. They stand when they have 
questions to ask. 

They are carefully screened by 
the ever-present Secret Service 
men before being admitted. 


ate a _= 


An equally important responsi- 
bility of the press secretary is to 
help the President prepare speeches 
and messages to Congress. Mr. 
Hagerty is not a ghost writer. That 
invisible role is filled by several 
other aides. But he must see that 
needed material is supplied and 
must check the final draft against 
the possibility of mistakes or dam- 
aging statements. 

He is the goat rather than a 
ghost. He will be blamed if any- 
thing goes wrong. 

The new secretary had informed 
himself about the burdens of his 
post before Jan. 20. He knows that 
two of his predecessors—Charlie 
Ross and Joe Short—died of the 
loads heaped on them in the Tru- 
man years. Jim Hagerty does not 
propose to be a similar casualty. 
At first, the hours of the new job 
seemed appalling. 

Throughout his boyhood he was 
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SINCE it was started in 1939, 
the job-finding forum of the 
Advertising Club of New York 
has helped more than 25,000 
men and women get jobs in 
various branches of merchan- 
dising — mainly advertising. 
The forum was started because 
the need for more and better 
advertising is growing faster 
than the number of people 
qualified to produce it. 

John H. Ryder, New York ad- 
vertising agent, is chairman of 
the forum. The idea was sug- 
gested by Herbert L. Stephen, 
field editor of Printer’s Ink, 
and Charles C. Green, club 
manager. 

Sessions are held each Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings, 
excluding holidays. Usually 
from 50 to 75 persons attend. 
The group includes people of 
all ages. A few already make 
as much as $10,000 a year, but 
all want better jobs. 

The first step is a welcoming 
address in which Mr. Ryder 
stresses objective self-analysis. 





“Decide what kind of a job you 
are best equipped to fill,” 
he tells the applicants. Then 
each writes a “letter of appli- 
cation.” 

The letter finished, appli- 
cants enter the clinic. Each in 
turn faces the group and reads 
his letter. A discussion follows, 
in which his application is 
evaluated by the group. This 
leads to the severest criticism, 
and the job seeker usually is 
told to rewrite his letter. He 
tries it again at the next clinic, 
and will do this a third, fourth 
or even a fifth time—until the 
group thinks it will have a 
chance of getting a job. 

The discussions are in- 
formal and it is not unusual for 
startling new ideas to come 
from them. For this reason the 
clinic constantly attracts visit- 
ing copy writers who are eager 
to get new angles on how ad- 
vertising can do a better job. 
No one pays. Anyone can at- 
tend the clinics as often as he 
likes.—G. A. NICHOLS 
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accustomed to having his father 
return late from his office and get 
to bed at midnight, if then. Jim 
had worked only on a morning 
newspaper under a similar sched- 
ule. The hours were more or less 
the same as Governor Dewey’s, 
who prefers to do his important 
work at night. Most mornings Mr. 
Hagerty did not have to reach his 
desk until 10:30. 

But President Eisenhower, the 
old soldier, bolts out of bed at 
dawn. He has a light breakfast and 
reads the newspapers before 7:30 
a.m. At just about that hour Mr. 
Hagerty must leave his newly pur- 
chased home in the Chevy Chase 
section of Washington and start 
for the White House. To his sur- 
prise, he is already getting used to 
these unaccustomed hours and 
claims that he likes getting to bed 
at 10:30. He even enjoys the regu- 
larity. 

He is normally home in time 
for dinner with Margie Hagerty 
and their two sons. Jim has turned 
his back on Washington social life. 
Necessary exercise is obtained by 
swimming in the White House pool 
and through week-end golf. 


Press secretaries are a new de- 
parture in the executive mansion, 
although some official close to the 
President probably always carried 
out their duties. The conferences 
with newspapermen are also an 
innovation and are conducted, it 
should be noted, with comparative 


restraint and decorum. James E. 
Pollard, in his “The Presidents and 
the Press,” an excellent history, 
paints a vivid picture of the gen- 
eral changes for the better. Presi- 
dents such as Washington and Jef- 
ferson paid warm and _ sincere 
tributes to the freedom of the 
press. 

But this did not imply that 
large groups of correspondents 
were to be free to ask any questions 
they pleased. 

Cross-examination of the Presi- 
dent is now barred, although the 
rule is sometimes violated. He can- 
not be quoted, save with his specific 
permission. Epithets and scurrilous 
gossip are impossible to imagine, 
but they once were commonplace. 
A Philadelphia journal, for exam- 
ple, accused John Quincy Adams of 
attending church in his bare feet. 
During the 1828 campaign, when 
he lost to Andrew Jackson, the 
decorous Bostonian was declared, 
while minister to Russia, to have 
used “a beautiful girl to seduce the 
passions of the czar.” 

“Not at all,” said Adams; she was 
a maid of impeccable character in 
his household. 

William Henry Harrison was ‘a 
superannuated and pitiable do- 
tard.” Jackson’s mother was called 
a mulatto by the press. Such state- 
ments would cost members of the 
corps their accredited standing in 
the White House Correspondents 
Association today. 

Theodore Roosevelt was among 
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the first Presidents to see a large 
number of newspaper writers. But 
most of them were enthusiastic 
partisans used to test Public 
opinion. T.R. often received them 
while he shaved and spouted his 
principles through a spattering of 
lather. President William Howarg 
Taft was the first to call in a num- 
ber of writers at one time. He re. 
ceived them in the cabinet room. 
As his Administration lost support, 
however, Mr. Taft grew bitter re. 
garding the treatment which met 
him. 

“Don’t worry over what the 
newspapers say,” he wrote to a 
friend as early as the middle of 
1909. “I don’t; why should anybody 
else?” 

Mr. Taft did worry, of course. No 
President until Warren G. Hard- 
ing, a publisher himself, fully un- 
derstood the functions of the na- 
tion’s newspapers or those of the 
men and women who wrote for 
them. Woodrow Wilson made a 
sincere attempt. He was shy and 
aloof but he initiated the first real 
press conferences as they are held 
today. He tried to answer all ques- 
tions. Unfortunately, he could not 
swallow criticism and concluded 
that newspapers were untrust- 
worthy. 

“Damn it, man, can’t you take 
me as I am?” he burst out to one 
correspondent. The President 
quickly apologized, but the damage 
was done. The terrible dangers of 
World War I concluded his sessions 
with the press. 

The first real master of the 
twice -a-week conference was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who held 
forth at almost 1,000 of them. Mr. 
Truman was almost as skilled. 


STILL, all of these hard-working 
gentlemen had their troubles, and 
they were not unlike those of 
President Eisenhower whose bur- 
den Press Secretary Hagerty must 
share. 

His hazards, realistically viewed, 
are truly ominous. Any President, 
however brilliant, can make an 
error which would wreck his Ad- 
ministration. 

The presidential press secretary 
must prevent leaks, if it is possible. 
Jim probably knows that Mr. 
Eisenhower will not jump on him 
when they occur, as they always 
have and always will. 

He is philosophical about the 
peril. 

“Since I’ve been in Washington,” 
he is reported to have told a friend, 
“T’ve learned that the only way you 
can talk off the record is to go into 
a closet and talk to yourself. Even 
then, it may leak.” END 
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so ahead and drift,Bud « 


The author and her husband operate 
a small manufacturing plant in 
El Segundo, Calif. Here is what 


she thinks of personnel practices 


By WINNIFRED F. PARKE 


In THE YEARS since the war 
ended, I have filled out hundreds 
of forms sent to me by large com- 
panies requesting information 
about my former employes, and I 
have just about decided to give it 
up. The men of whom I spoke in 
glowing terms were hired no more 
readily than one of whom I wrote: 
“He was arrested for selling mari- 
juana while in my employ, and has 
since been a bookie.” 

I have seen men hired by the 
largest firms in the country to 
whom I have given references that 
should have barred them from em- 
ployment as car washers in the 
corner gas station. 

Once I tried to get a rise out of 
an aircraft company by saying: 
“Lazy and dislikes responsibility. 
Should make a good aircraft em- 
ploye.” I didn’t get the rise—and 
the man was hired. 

Recently our small overhead 
door company advertised for shop 
helpers. Out of approximately 50 
applicants, men of all ages, more 
than 80 per cent were unable to 
produce Satisfactory references. In 
this case “satisfactory” meant that 
they had remained with a reputa- 
ble company in an allied line of 
business for one year. 
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A typical applicant was one who 
listed four employers in the past 
18 months. Five months was his 
longest continuous period of em- 
ployment. 

Under reasons for leaving he 
wrote: “Left Dayton to go to Cali- 
fornia.” “Left California to return 
to Dayton.” “Left Dayton to re- 
turn to California.” 

He was presently employed by a 
large aluminum company, and his 
reason for wishing to leave them 
and come to us, he stated, was: 
“Desire change.” 

His past employment record left 
no doubt of that. The personnel 
manager who stamps “O.K. to 
Hire” on the card of such an appli- 
cant is saying to him, in effect, ““Go 
ahead and drift, Bud. It won’t 
make any difference to your 
chances for employment here.” 

In an area where employers are 
bidding against each other for the 
available labor force, the stability 
of that force is naturally affected. 
Where it has been badly under- 
mined, and men drift from job to 
job without rhyme or reason, it be- 
hooves the employer to pause and 
take counsel with himself. In the 
section where our business is 
located, the apprenticeship system 

















has been destroyed, and the em- 
ployer must seek highly skilled 
workers from among men who re- 
ceived their training before the 
last world war. ° 

Our business is located in a small 
industrial town on the booming 
West Coast. Since the war new 
plants have sprung up all over the 
area. Two major aircraft com- 
panies now have plants here, and 
adjacent to us are an automotive 
assembly plant and large ship- 
building companies. Lining the 
side streets of the town, and clus- 
tered around the great factories of 
the big companies like chicks 
around the mother hen, are count- 
less little companies. 

There is no lack of employment 
opportunity here. Men have come 
from all over the country to take 
advantage of it. 

Like other small employers in 
the town, we have traded help back 
and forth with the large companies 
through the years, to the detriment 
of everyone concerned. We small 
employers, discussing our person- 
nel problems over the luncheon 
cheeseburgers at the local broiler, 
would sound to an outsider like 
contestants in the biggest liar con- 
test. To each other, we merely 
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sound as if the needle had got 
stuck on the record, so similar are 
the tales we iell. 

We all have our waltzed-off-the- 
job story—the man who applies for 
a job, is put to work in the morning, 
and disappears on the lunch hour, 
to be heard from only once again, 
when he calls up to ask that his 
check be mailed to him. 

A change in the routine is wel- 
comed with glee, such as the time 
one employer reported that he had 
put a man to work that morning. 
The man worked for about two 


times like these, we have reached a 
few conclusions in our round-table 
discussions. 

One of them is this: At the door 
of the personnel manager of the 
large company lies much of the 
responsibility for today’s drifting 
labor force, with its resultant fail- 
ure to build skills in men less than 
30 years old. 

Scrounging as we must for ade- 
quate help, we small business 
people nevertheless take time out 
to cooperate with other employers 
on personnel information. We will 
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hours and then approached the 
foreman. 

“Say,” said the employe to the 
foreman, “I just remembered I 
left my wallet in the car. Can I go 
out and get it?” 

“Sure,” said the foreman. “You'd 
better go right away.” 

“Guess what happened?” said 
the employer who was telling us 
the story. 

“We know, we know!” chorused 
the other chumps around the table 
—‘“He never came back!”’ 

Well, chumps though we are to 
be small business people at all in 
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give information over the tele- 
phone when asked to do so, fre- 
quently taking the time to check 
the telephone book to see that the 
inquirer has a business listing if 
we do not know him. 

If we find that another employer 
contemplates the hiring of a man 
whom we know to be a lemon, we 
will warn him. 

Our personnel methods are in- 
deed faulty in many ways, but that 
is because most of us do our own 
hiring, and we are overworked and 
hard pressed. 

Let us consider for comparison 


the personnel manager of the large 
company. He is indeed an Olymp- 
ian figure. For one thing, he can 
never be reached on the telephone 
—he is always out. He appears to 
be rather out of touch with the 
employes in his own department, 
too, for messages left with them for 
him do not seem to reach him. 
When I asked the young lady in 
personnel check at one company to 
give me the name of the personne} 
manager so that I could write him 
a letter, she did not Know it. 

He has many assistants, but they 
give no information over the tele. 
phone. 

A letter of inquiry will take 
from a week to ten days for an 
answer. Rather a long time to keep 
a prospective employe on the hook 
if you eventually hope to hire him. 
When you do receive the informa- 
tion, it will be of the scantiest. 


In many cases the only comment 
on the man’s ability will be 
whether or not he is eligible for 
rehire. 

My experience indicates that 
there are two reasons that will 
bar an employe from being rehired 
by a large company: union activity 
accompanied by violence, and 
suing the employer. 

And what of Mr. Personnel Man- 
ager when he himself is hiring? He 
has a standard form, convenient 
for mailing back to him, request- 
ing information as to dates worked, 
capacity, and whether or not the 
man is eligible for rehire. 

He also provides a small space, 
very small indeed, for comments 
and other information that we 
may be willing to give. 

Maybe he doesn’t expect to get 
any, since he gives you no com- 
ments himself. 

He attends lots of meetings of 
employer groups. Maybe that is 
why he is always out. His conver- 
sation at these meetings has a 
vague and nebulous quality that 
makes you feel he is far removed 
from the harsh realities of com- 
petitive business. He speaks of 
“having patience with the fellows” 
and of “trying to give them alli the 
chance we can.” 

Men who have applied to the 
large companies in our area tell 
me that they have spent as long as 
two days in their personnel depart- 
ments, taking aptitude _ tests, 
physical examinations, etc. Am 
elaborate and expensive system of 
screening has been set up. 

Surely it is meaningless unless 
attention is paid to the man’s past 
employment record and what his 
former employer has to say about 
him. END 
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LIKE the pipe of the shepherd, the 
harmonica is an outdoor instru- 
ment. But unlike the pipe, the har- 
monica has come into its own with 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
occasionally filling the White 
House with the strains of a brass- 
reed tooter. Ike’s harmonica has 
replaced Harry’s piano. 

The harmonica —the smallest 
member of the free-reed family— 
has been called the basic American 
instrument. Pioneers who pushed 
back the prairie with a six-shooter 
in one hand often had a harmonica 
in the other. With the fiddle, the 
harmonica found itself providing 
sweet music for the square dancing 
sessions in the America of yester- 
year. 

Yet the mouth organ is not 
American in origin. The instru- 
ment as we know it was invented in 
1821 by Friedrich Buschmann of 
Berlin. Two and one half inches 
long it was called a “Mundaoline.” 

This refutes the general notion 
that the harmonica was invented 
by Benjamin Franklin. What he 
invented was called a harmonica 
but it was a contraption of revolv- 
ing glasses played by rubbing a 
wet finger on the rims. 

The true mouth organ became 
popular in America during the 
waves of German immigration, 
with the Midwest primarily re- 
sponsible for its widespread adop- 
tion. 

Although the harmonica is rela- 
tively easy to play, its manufac- 
ture has been far from simple. The 
Hohner Company in Germany pro- 
duced instruments which had 80 
parts and which required more 
than 150 operations to assemble. 
Before World War II, Germany— 
with an assist from Japan—sup- 
plied the United States with more 
than 32,000,000 harmonicas during 
a two-year period. The sales values 
amounted to some $8,600,000 an- 
nually. 

During the war with the Axis 
powers, a Norwegian immigrant, 
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Finn H. Magnus, conceived the idea 
of mass producing harmonicas. 

He came up with a plastic har- 
monica that had only five parts. It 
could be assembled in seven opera- 
tions in less than 15 seconds. Six 
years ago he opened a plant in 
Newark, putting into operation his 
production short cuts. Mr. Magnus 
now makes 10,000 harmonicas a 
day, employs more than 400 people 
and exports to 33 countries. 

Careful estimates indicate that 
in America there are approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 people who can 
play the harmonica or have owned 
one at one time or another. Young 
boys are among the most frequent 
customers. 

Larry Adler, for example, won a 
harmonica contest at the age of 14. 
During the competition he noted 
that all the contestants played pop 
tunes; he reasoned that the judges 
would like to hear something 
classical for a change. When his 
turn came, he played a Beethoven 
minuet and was named the winner. 

Adler’s harmonica has carried 
him into nearly every major music 
hall in the country. His virtuosity 
in the concert field is rivaled by the 
slightly younger Sebastian who 
started out as a scholar of Renais- 
sance history. In 1930 he won a 
harmonica contest which carried a 
week’s engagement for $125 in 
Philadelphia. In time, Sebastian 
(whose real name is John Sebas- 
tian Pugliese) finished Haverford 
College on a scholarship and went 
to Rome to study law. 

On his return to America he took 


a few professional jobs as a har-| 


monicist. Soon he was appearing 
at New York’s Town Hall and Radio 
City. 

Other skilled practitioners of the 
mouth organ who have made in- 
ternational reputations include 
Borrah Minnevitch and his Har- 
monica Rascals, the Philharmonica 
Trio, the Harmonicats and comed- 
ian Herb Shriner who plays as well 
as he jokes.—Nino Lo BELLO 
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Is Your Hospital Safe? 


(Continued from page 27) 
types should be provided. Person- 
nel should be instructed in the 
proper handling of this equipment. 


4. Does your hospital maintain 
regular fire drills? The American 
Hospital Association recommends 
they be held monthly. This form 
of safety practice was largely 
sparked by the Effingham and 
Davenport disasters, and has dra- 
matically proved its worth in sev- 
eral instances. Long considered by 
many authorities as something to 
be avoided for fear of alarming and 
possibly harming patients, actual 
practice shows that fire 


tally ill, in institutions for the 
blind and other handicapped, have 
enabled orderly evacuation of hun- 
dreds of patients within a few 
minutes. 

Fire drilling proved effective in 
a crisis for the Alaska Native Serv- 
ice Hospital at Bethel, Alaska, a 
two-story, wooden structure, with 
no fire protection. Housed in it and 
in an adjoining Quonset hut were 
300 typhoid fever epidemic pa- 
tients. The hazard was extreme, 
but the hospital staff was regularly 
schooled for quick removal of its 
bedridden. Fire struck at night, 
with the temperature five degrees 


National Board of Fire Under. 
writers, the film dramatizes the 
training of hospital personne] in 
fire consciousness and prevention 
in fighting fires, in good house. 
keeping, and in calm, swift action 
in protecting patients against any 
hazard. 

Fire safety seminars, ‘under the 
direction of Clifford Wolfe, secre. 
tary of the Council of Hospitgj 
Planning and Plant Operation, are 
another major feature of the 
American Hospital Association. 
Last year it held more than 40 ip- 
service training institutes for hos- 
pital and department heads, in- 
cluding superintendents,  engi- 
neers, housekeepers, dietitians, di- 
rectors of nurses, laundry manag- 
ers, pharmacists, anesthetists, and 
others, in which they were in- 

structed in fire preven- 





drills benefit patients by 
affording an added sense 
of security, and also do 
an efficient job of saving 
lives. 

The experience of St. 
Paul’s Hospital, oldest in 
Dallas, Texas, on Oct. 24, 
1951—the day of the 
Feast of St. Raphael, 
patron of the sick—has 
spurred scores of other 
hospitals in the United 
States and Canada to 
similar measures. Short- 
ly after midnight, the 
fire code call of “Emer- 
gency, Dr. Red!” sounded 
repeatedly down the 
long, quiet corridors. 
Many of the 274 patients 
were asleep; some 
moaned or tossed fever- 
ishly on their beds; 
nurses spoke in whispers 

















“Read what back? I thought you were just 


chewing on your cigar” 


tion and safe-guarding 
patients. More than 1,000 
hospitals sent represen- 
tatives to the institute. 
One of the most effec- 
tive helps for hospitals is 
a manual issued by the 
American Hospital As- 
sociation entitled “De- 
velopment of Fire Emer- 
gency Programs”; it is 
available to every hos- 
pital in America. 
Other effective assist- 
ance to hospitals is pro- 
vided by the National 
Safety Council through 
its Hospital Safety Serv- 
ice, which at this writing 
is serving 1,100 hospitals 


Chon with bulletins and out- 


ooy lines on fire and acci- 
dent prevention, and 
which carries on 4 








or tip-toed noiselessly 
along the halls. In the delivery 
rooms mothers-to-be were in labor. 
Some 65 employes, or one to four 
patients, were on duty. 

Fire starting on the fifth floor 
spread rapidly to the roof, soon 
seemingly engulfing the entire in- 
stitution in flames. A holocaust 
appeared inevitable. The greatest 
danger was to the 34 newborn in- 
fants in the nursery, directly below 
the conflagration. Yet fire preven- 
tion procedures and drills had been 
so perfected that the sounding of 
“Emergency, Dr. Red!” caused 
swift, efficient action without panic 
or confusion. The 274 patients were 
evacuated in 18 minutes without 
harm! 

St. Paul’s fire safety plan was 
quickly adopted as a mode! for the 
23 state institutions of Texas, with 
their 27,000 patients and employes. 
Fire drills in hospitals for the men- 
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below zero and a blizzard blowing. 
The blaze destroyed the buildings 
but all patients were safely re- 
moved. 

The Sonoma, Calif., State Home 
registered an equally remarkable 
achievement when fire broke out 
in the basement. Because of care- 
fully worked out evacuation plans 
30 bedridden and 60 wheelchair 
patients were removed through 
smoke-filled corridors to safety in 
less than five minutes, and within 
eight minutes all 600 patients had 
been evacuated. 


5. Does your hospital make use 
of the many modern helps avail- 
able to it? A new safety motion 
picture, which any hospital can 
obtain at a nominal rental or pur- 
chase price, was shown at a recent 
convention of the American Hos- 
pital Association. Prepared bv the 


steady campaign among 
all hospitals to use every 
precaution to safeguard patients. 

Thus your hospital has available 
expert guidance in striving for a 
maximum of safety. Does it make 
use of such helps? 

Executive Director Bugbee of the 
American Hospital Association 
points out that hazards can be cut 
to a fraction by expert knowledge 
and unremitting efforts. It is W 
make all hospitals, the oldest and 


newest alike, as safe as possible) 
that hospital authorities are work- 7 


ing night and day, and appeal for 
public interest and public help. 
“One need see the wreckage of 
only one hospital disaster, such a 
Effingham or Davenport experi- 
enced,” said Mr. Bugbee, “and con- 
template the tragic loss of life in- 
volved, to realize that hospital 
safety is one of the most important 


projects before the country todas 
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Money 
iS 
any 


It takes all kinds of money to make a 
world of finance, and the collection of 
the moneys amassed at the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in New York is proof of the 
remark. Above, at left, is the smallest 


coin in the world. It comes from Travan- 
core on the Malabar Coast of India. In 
center is stone money used on the island 
of Yap. At right is currency from West 
Africa—just ordinary salt in rock form 


ald th Ng depending, of course, on where you try to pass it 





When a native in the Bel- 
gian Congo once got the 
idea to wed, all he needed 
was a copper cross. It was 
a form of cash to him 
for purchasing a wife 





Wocden money, the butt 
of many a joke, has its 
value. To keep as novelties 
over the years, collectors 
often pay good prices for 
these numismatic oddities 


Clothes don’t cost money 
in the Belgian Congo, they 
are money. This stylish 
shawl is currency in it- 
self. Miners regularly have 
been paid in such cloth 








ge 


Some sections of China 
and Malaya refute the old 
saw that money doesn’t 
grow on trees. These cop- 
per or tin coins are broken 
off and used as needed 


Elephant tail bristles rate 
as currency among na- 
tives of West Africa. A 
whole tail once was worth 


two slaves, 


50 bristles 


brought the seller $1.50 
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Money “talks” in a lot of 
places, such as northern 
Rhodesia. This bell, made 
of iron,is circulated by the 
tribesmen of that region 
of south central Africa 





Here’s a check that didn’t 


bounce. Steel, two feet 
long, the check was 
cashed by a bank in Cleve- 
land and canceled by 
submachine gun bullets 
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Iw MOST cities, maintaining an 
airport adequate for ever-expand- 
ing air transport demands is a 
chronic civic headache. In Seattle, 
Wash., it is just the opposite. The 
Seattle-Tacoma International! Air- 
port is the special pride of 1,000,000 
residents of the Puget Sound area. 

The handsome sky harbor is 
unique in several ways. Where sea- 
Side airports are likely to be laid 
out on foggy, man-made bottom or 
tidelands, Seattle’s was carved out 
of the top of a 400-foot hill usually 
in the sunshine. The airport hasn’t 
any debt, and it isn’t a political 
football, because operation is in 
the hands of nonpolitical harbor 
experts with a quarter of a century 
of seaport experience behind them. 
Many airports are outdated by the 
time they are complete; this one is 
adequate for another 25 years and 
maybe more. 

Major terminal for a dozen pas- 
senger and cargo airlines, so im- 
pressive that it leaves visitors wide- 
eyed, Seattle’s airport is a result of 
good luck and good business sense. 
Observers from scores of cities 
have flown out to study it and to 
borrow the plans. The evolution of 
this aerial terminal is quite a story 
in itself. 

A dozen years back Seattle, like 
most of the nation’s air-minded 
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Airport 


communities, was suffering from 
an acute case of “airportitis.”” Air- 
liners loaded with passengers and 
cargo eased carefully into Boeing 
Field, a landing strip built on 
drained land near sea level, where 
the Duwamish River flowed into 
Puget Sound. If a fog settled any- 
where in the area, it could be 
counted on to sock in crowded Boe- 
ing Field. Bombers coming out of 
the adjoining Boeing aircraft fac- 
tory and privately owned aircraft 
further complicated the layout. 
Boeing Field, officially known as 
King County Airport, was built pri- 
marily to serve as the end-of-the- 
line for air mail operators and to 
accommodate the Boeing airplane 
factory. That was long before 
travelers thought of Seattle as the 
airline terminal nearest Japan and 
the take-off point for Alaska and 
Hawaii. Nobody dreamed then that 
the east and south flow of traffic 
would increase to 80 flights a day. 
At the time World War II broke, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, which had settled on Seattle 





BLACK STAR 


Good sense and good luck, plus the 
enthusiasm of civic and business 
groups built the Seattle-Tacoma 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


as a site from which to monitor air 
trafic over Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and the northerm 
tip of California, decided that an 
adequate modern airport near the 
city was needed. The military 
wanted commercial and civilian 
transport moved out of busy Boe- 
ing Field, which had become 4 
maze of bombers being completed, 
tested, repaired, or modified. 

The CAA had a nest egg to help 
build runways and other facilities, 
provided some community agency 
would come forward with enough 
land in a good location. Finding 
such land in the hilly, forested 
Puget Sound area was a problem. 
The CAA offered this airport assist- 
ance to various key cities, 
Seattle’s good fortune in this re 
spect is no exception. 

King County, which had built 
and operated Boeing Field, had had 
its fill by this time of the money- 
losing airport business. The Seattle 
authorities were no more eager 
pick up the chits, and they found 
themselves conveniently counted 
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out by a provision of the charter 
preventing municipality invest- 
ment in a project outside the city 
limits. 

This dropped the airport prob- 
lem into the lap of the Port of 
Seattle Authority. The harbor 
commissioners reluctantly agreed 
to add a sky port to their water- 
front operations only after the air- 
lines, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and several potent civic and busi- 
ness groups had urged the move. 
Horace P. Chapman, a grain broker 
and then head of the Port, an- 
nounced the commissioners’ deci- 
sion, saying: 

“The Port of Seattle, as far as 
the commissioners have been able 
to ascertain, has not found an air- 
port in the country which is self- 
sustaining, but pledges to the 
people of this district a thorough 
business administration and to 
keep operating losses to an abso- 
lute minimum.” 


THE Authority was itself unus- 
ual—a municipal corporation com- 
pletely nonpolitical. It was estab- 
lished in 1911, representing a dis- 
trict corresponding roughly to 
King County. It had three com- 
missioners elected for six years 
each on staggered terms. They 
answered only to the voters. The 
commissioners, in 1942 when the 
Authority took its plunge into the 
sky harbor business, were J. A. 
Early, a retired engineer, E. H. 
Savage, a real estate broker, and 
Mr. Chapman. The present com- 
missioners are Mr. Savage, retired 
Rear Adm. Gordon Rowe, presi- 
dent and Clarence H. Carlander, 
ship and truck operator. 

After three decades of water- 
front development and operation, 
the Port of Seattle was in an en- 
viable position businesswise. It 
had acquired about half of the 
berthing space on the Puget Sound 
waterfront in and _ adjoining 
Seattle. The Authority owned 
property valued in excess of $30,- 
000,000, and had paid off all but $4,- 
000,000 of bonded indebtedness. 

It grossed around $2,500,000 a 
year in revenue. The Navy had just 
condemned the Smith Cove termi- 
nal, two half-mile long piers de- 
veloped by the Authority, and had 
agreed to pay $3,500,000 for the 
property. So the commissioners 
had dollars to match the CAA’s 
contribution for a modern airport. 

Before launching the building of 
a Sky harbor, the commissioners 
assigned Port Engineer George T. 
Treadwell and D. C. Deerstyne, his 
assistant, to learn what they could 


about other cities’ airport ails and 
their cures. 
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There were two schools of air-| g 
port thinking. One, sparked mainly | 


by airline operators, favored break- 
ing terminal facilities into scat- 
tered units in which each airline 
could run its own transportation 
show. Chicago and Los Angeles air- 
ports are examples of this theory. 


The other school favored a grand | 
such as the) 
Washington, D. C., airport, rated as | 
one of the best airline stations | 


central terminal, 


anywhere. 


With no background in sicnanhd 
design and no prejudices, Mr.| 


Treadwell and Mr. Deerstyne set 
out to achieve a terminal that 


would combine the advantages of | 


both the decentralized and grand 
central types of airports. 

Surveys narrowed the potential 
sites down to two, one on Lake 
Sammish, north of Seattle, the 
other a cluster of low wooded hills 
about halfway between Seattle 
and Tacoma. The Lake Sammish 
site was less costly. Its disadvan- 
tage was that it was low and often 
fogbound; also, Squak Mountain, 
rising some distance behind it, 
offered a serious traffic hazard. 

The Port commissioners and the 
CAA, who were footing the bill, de- 
cided on the wooded hills. The 
Port of Seattle agreed to invest 
$660,000 in buying up the farms 
and homes of 260 owners, aggre- 
gating 900 acres. Nearly all of this 
land was obtained without con- 
demnation. The CAA agreed to 
level off the hilltops in a geography 
remodeling project that involved 
shifting 4,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth. Two airlines, United and 
Northwest, advanced $25,000 each 
in rent to help get the sky harbor 
project rolling. The Port of Seattle 
expenditure was reduced $100,000 
by a contribution from Tacoma. 


Tuat city had no adequate air- 
port at the time, so a group of 
Tacomans launched a movement 
to help Seattle build an airport, if 
the hilltop site were chosen, be- 
cause in travel time via the 
Seattle-Tacoma highway, the ter- 
minal would be about as conveni- 
ent to Tacoma as to Seattle. The 
airport is 12 miles from downtown 
Seattle, 19 from Tacoma. 

The Tacomans talked $70,000 out 
of their own Port Authority, $15,- 
000 out of the city fathers, and 
$15,000 out of Pierce County. 

“It was the smartest publicity 
buy Tacoma ever made,” a Tacoma 
citizen told me. “Besides, we got 
an airport in our back yard without 
any responsibility for running it.” 

The main advantage to the site 
was that it gave the whole Puget 
Sound area a terminal on solid 
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ground, 400 feet above sea level, 
with a maximum of clear weather, 
where airliners could glide in with- 
out dodging hills, chimneys, gas 
tanks, buildings, or power lines. 
The extra cost of earth moving to 
gain this safety and efficiency fac- 
tor was $450,000. 

The CAA also agreed to put in 


the three runways, 150 feet wide, 
laid out in a pattern to meet almost 
any wind condition. The main 
north-south runway, used by air- 
line traffic most of the time, was 
7,500 feet long, later increased to 
9,000 feet. The others were one mile 
long. By the time the federal Gov- 
ernment had finished its part of 
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AMETHYST CHECK, MA’AM? 


FOUNDED in 1836, the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton is one of the older financial 
institutions of this country but 
nobody can say it doesn’t have 
“chex-appeal.” The  bank’s 
checks have been given a ‘‘face 
lifting” and everyone seems to 
be pleased with the new look. 

When you go into the Shaw- 
mut Bank now to make out a 
check, you can match your 
mood. If the transaction is one 
that has you on the blithe side 
you might wish a check that 
comes in a bright red and blue 
color with a gay colonial de- 
sign. Or if you’re in a more pen- 
sive frame of mind you might 
prefer a coral or a turquoise- 
hued check. If it strikes your 
fancy, you can choose your 
checks in gold, blue, pink, jade 
or amethyst. 

It’s all the result of the no- 
tion of Walter S. Bucklin, 
president of the bank, that 
bank checks were drab and un- 
imaginative and they didn’t 
need to be. 

Mr. Bucklin called in color 
experts and had them plan 
colors for the checks, keeping 


in mind that women are be- 
coming an increasingly larger 
segment of the bank’s patrons. 
Thus the subtle, jewel-like 
hues of some of the checks. 
There seems to be no doubt 
that the ladies want them. 
Male patrons approve fancy 
checks, too. The call for them 
has been several times what it 
was for the more prosaic 
variety. 

Checkbooks also have under- 
gone a change. One comes in 
the size and shape of a read- 
ing book and, carrying the pic- 
ture of an early Boston scene 
on its cover, it gives more of the 
appearance of an_ historical 
novel than a collection of blank 
checks. 

John J. Barry, a vice presi- 
dent of the bank, sums it all up 
as follows: “We have seen to it 
that the bank check has be- 
come not just a negotiable in- 
strument but aninstrument for 
improved customer relations— 
not just an item of expense, but 
an opportunity to enliven a 
very serious business with a bit 
of cheerful color.” 

—HAROLD HELFER 
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the bargain, the CAA had spent 
$4,790,000 in development of the 
airstrip on the hilltop. 

Meantime Mr. Treadwell and Mr. 
Deerstyne had come up with their 
idea for an air terminal. A $3,000. 
000 concrete central building, six 
stories high counting the tower 
was flanked by three-story wings, 
swept back at 2212-degree angles, 
The center building stood paralle 
to the main north-south runway 
and the wings were parallel to the 
cross runways. Between the run- 
ways and the buildings were wide 
aprons on which planes could park 
close to 16 gates. 

The plan separated the incom- 
ing and outgoing traffic, so that 
the streams of passenger move- 
ment never crossed. Baggage of 
incoming air travelers arrived at 
the claiming area within three 
minutes of the time it left the 
plane, without crossing the path 
of outgoing luggage. All limousines, 
taxis, and private cars reached the 
terminal from the highway via an 
esplanade ending in a traffic circle, 
enabling passengers to alight at 
each airline’s check-in counter 
without crossing a foyer or a lobby. 
Checked luggage flowed out to 
loading trucks via unseen conveyer 
belts. 

Because of the number of pas- 
sengers to make overseas or Alaska 
connections, a large waiting room 
was required. Instead of having 
this lobby in the customary traffic 
pattern, it was located on the op- 
posite side of the main floor, 
where no lines of traffic moved. The 
lobby is a huge room three stories 
high, with glass walls and windows 
overlooking the field. It is halfa 
block long and equipped with soft 
leather divans and _. oversized 
leather chairs. 

This is only a part of the hospi- 
tality the terminal offers. At one 
end is a barber shop and a beauty 
salon, a free nursery for youngsters 
with facilities for mothers to bathe 
babies. 

A traveler wishing to have valet 
service can enjoy a shower between 
planes and have his suit pressed 
and his shoes shined while he 
bathes. Upstairs is a coffee shop, 4 
cocktail lounge known as The Hori- 
zon Room, the Cafe International, 
which is a civic banquet hall, all 
overlooking the airstrip below. 

These facilities, like the news- 
stand and gift shop, are operated 
by a concessionaire, who with his 
subconcessionaires cuts the Port 
Authority in for a split of $72,000 
for the right to render service 0 
almost 750,000 passengers and the 
500,000 visitors who throng through 
the terminal each year. This con 
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cession income includes $26,000 
from the underground garage be- 
neath the entrance circle, the 
parking lot, the car rental and auto 
service stations. 


OnE of the surprises is the an- 
nouncement system. The soft 
music that wafts from 133 speakers 
throughout the building is inter- 
rupted every so often by a pleasing 
voice announcing plane arrivals 
and departures. The plane caller 
is a music box in a small room up- 
stairs. 

By pressing buttons at the gate, 
the traffic men for each airline can 
cut off the music and switch in a 
record announcing the plane about 
to leave or arrive. The system 
takes care of about 95 per cent of 
the announcements; emergency 
broadcasts of schedule changes are 
made on microphones at each air- 
line’s counter. 

“Our idea was to get rid of noise 
and confusion,” explained Mr. 
Treadwell, who is proud of the 
push-button system that mechani- 
cally gives the airline people the 
choice of 200 announcements and 
plays up to 300 music selections 
daily. 

The upper and lower decks of the 
terminal are just as smooth flow- 
ing as the main deck. Downstairs, 
baggage moving via conveyer belts 
from the check-in counters passes 
along with freight through special 
exit passageways to the planes. At 
the opposite end of the downstairs 
floor, which is on a level with the 
landing strip apron, incoming bag- 
gage and freight moves into the 
building. 

There also is a post office on this 
floor. 

Incoming passengers from 
foreign lands pass through a series 
of rooms for customs, plant inspec- 
tion, and passport officials, after 
which they arrive via the same 
stairs used by the domestic passen- 
gers at the luggage delivery coun- 
ters. 

Nothing is free at this airport, 
boast the Seattle Port officials. This 
is not literally true. The lobbies and 
nursery and guide service for visi- 
tors are on the house. However, 
watching the planes come in and 
take off, one of the favorite pas- 
times of Seattlites, costs money. 
Visitors watch the show from a 
790-foot deck on the runway side 
of the terminal. 

It takes a dime to get onto the 
deck; the ten turnstiles at each end 
of the building take in $10,000 a 
year to help pay the expenses of 
the airport. 

On the upper floors, where air- 
line and federal communications 
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people have offices, everybody pays 
rent but the CAA men in the con- 
trol tower 90 feet above the street. 
Every plane that lands means sev- 
eral more dollars to the Port 
Authority, the amount depending 
on the plane’s weight. 

United Air Lines, with 36 sched- 
uled landings daily, is the airport’s 
best patron, paying about $50,000 
a year in landing fees, office and 
counter rent, and ground rent for 
the hangar built by the company 
north of the main terminal build- 
ing. 

Northwest Airlines, next largest 








The Port Authority has lived up 
to its promise to operate the air- 
port as economically as_ possible. 
The terminal provides jobs for 
1,600 people, with a payroll of 
$500,000 a year. 

Only a few are on the Port of 
Seattle payroll. In spite of its size, 
the terminal is run by a staff of 48 
people under Airport Manager 
Earle S. Bigler. 

One fourth of these are uni- 
formed guides, who also serve as 
guards. 

With no bonded indebtedness, 
the terminal has been able to op- 


















































“This is my husband’s den” 








patron, has offices in a hangar built 
at the other end of the terminal. 
Northwest maintains a Strato- 
cruiser lounge in the terminal 
building for Orient-bound passen- 
gers. Pan-American is building a 
hangar and planning to move from 
Boeing Field; it has held key coun- 
ter space since the terminal 
opened. Alaska Airlines, Trans- 
Canada, and Western Air Lines are 
other income sources. The airlines 
have put $1,900,000 into facilities, 
over and above the Port of Seattle’s 
investment. 

The 90 scheduled daily airline 
landings bring in a revenue of $5,- 
000 a month. In addition, four 
freight lines use the terminal’s fa- 
cilities. Traffic, averaging 3,900 
passengers a day, reaches its daily 
peak about midnight. 


erate in the black since it opened 
three years ago. The commission 
rates the airport as one fourth of 
the Port’s total assets. However, 
the airport income has a long way 
to go to earn one fourth of the Port 
of Seattle’s total gross of $2,500,- 
000 a year. It is climbing steadily 
in income. In 1952, the airport took 
in $377,660 and showed a $98,000 
paper profit over operations and 
maintenance. More important 
than monetary returns is the 
smooth handling of almost 790,000 
passengers each year, plus 9,890,- 
566 pounds of air mail and 15,000,- 
000 of air express and freight each 
year. 

No wonder the Puget Sounders 
burst their buttons swelling with 
pride over their sky harbor that 
was built on the hilltop. END 
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Are you sure of your information? 


Ar a White House press confer- 
ence some weeks before Howard 
McGrath resigned, President Tru- 
man was asked whether he ex- 
pected his Attorney General to 
quit. The question was a ticklish 
one but the President’s staff had 
anticipated it. The Chief Execu- 
tive took a quick peek at one of the 
cards which he held in his lap. 
Then, to the delight of assembled 
newsmen, he read aloud, “If asked 
about the possibility of McGrath’s 
resigning, we suggest that you re- 
ply—” 

A ripple of laughter began at 
the back of the room, swept for- 
ward and drowned him out. The 
President was reading his stage 
directions rather than the pre- 
pared answer. 

After the guffaws had died down 
Mr. Truman finished his statement 
(he said he didn’t see why the 
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READY 
TO TALK 


By CHARLES ELLSWORTH 


Attorney General should give up 
his office) and added with a wry 
grin, holding up the card, “It says 
here!” 

The incident points up some- 
thing that too many speakers for- 
get: Getting ready to make a talk 
—or a statement, or a radio broad- 
cast, or a television appearance— 
often requires more care than the 
final presentation itself. 

As a Washington ghost writer, I 
have had many chances to observe 
the variety of things that can go 
wrong with the spoken word. Most 
mishaps that cause anguish to 
speakers and audiences can be 
guarded against beforehand. In 
Mr. Truman’s case, for example, he 
should have read his cards before 
the conference. But there are other 
forms of preparation, not quite so 
obvious but equally vital. 

Let’s assume that you, person- 





How will your speech be handled? 


Do you know what you are going to say? 


ally, face a public appearance of 
some importance to you, your com- 
pany, or your community. It’s as- 
sumed that you are able to talk, be- 
cause most businessmen today talk 
often and well. Just the same, 4 
quick check of six questions will 
test your readiness to speak. 


1. Are you sure you know what 
your subject is supposed to be? 


That may strike you as a Silly 
question but, oftener than you 
might think, well known names on 
the luncheon and banquet circuit 
have found themselves off on the 
wrong foot when they arose #0 
speak. 

Because of the sudden illness of 
a prominent man who had been 
scheduled to make the money 
pitch, the late Alexander Woollcott 
received a rush phone call to ad- 
dress a Greater New York Fund 
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meeting. Mr. Woollcott made a 
stirring appeal for more seeing eye 
dogs, a charity that was close to 
his heart. After the luncheon an 
irate official demanded to know 
why he had failed even to mention 
the fund itself. 

“Because my invitation came 
from a Seeing Eye Committee,” the 
famed author and wit replied 
testily. 

“JT know that!” the official roared. 
“J’m the head of the C. and I. Com- 
mittee for the Greater New York 
Fund. The Commerce and Indus- 
try Committee, that is!” 

The same great cause once wit- 
nessed the embarrassment of two 
other New York citizens. Through 
some failure to check carefully, the 
publicity committee sent them 
copies of the same speech to deliver 
at the same luncheon. 

Naturally, that proved to be the 
day when one of the two speakers 
had to pass up the meal entirely 
because of the pressure of business. 
He arrived too late to hear the first 
speaker. Launching into what 
proved to be a repeat performance, 
he was somewhat puzzled to find 
his audience rolling in the aisles. 

The moral of these incidents: 
Always verify the subject of your 
speaking assignment with the pro- 
gram committee. It pays. 


2. Are you ready to be yourself? 


Something happens to many 
straightforward men (and women, 
too!) when they speak in public. 
They become overly elaborate in 
their choice of words. Their sen- 
tences become long, involved and 
hard to follow. 

If you are a hard-hitting, 
straight-from-the-shoulder exec- 
utive with a report to make to your 
stockholders, for example, there is 
no reason why you should suddenly 
begin expressing yourself in what 
ghost writers call ‘“‘vice president- 
ese.” If you want to tell the owners 
that you hope the business will 
make a little money with the men, 
materials and equipment already 
at hand, say it just that way. Don’t 
talk about “attempting to recon- 
cile the long-range prospects with- 
in the framework of the industrial 
potential.” 

I cut that phrase out of a draft 
prepared by the president of a big 
corporation. 

Scientists, economists and col- 
lege professors are worse than 
businessmen. For some reason the 
very learned are especially fearful 
that the use of plain English will 
reduce their stature in the eyes of 
their scholarly colleagues. 

Ionce asked a noted economist if 
I couldn’t use some word other 
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than “extrapolate” in an article I 
was revising for him. When he 
asked why, I explained that many 
readers wouldn’t know what it 
meant. 

“It means ‘project,’” he con- 
fided, looking around to make sure 
no one was going to snatch back his 
Phi Beta Kappa key. In any sort of 
communication with the public, 
short words, short sentences and 
short paragraphs are best. 


3. Are you sure of your informa- 
tion? 


Often businessmen are trapped 
into speaking publicly on subjects 
in which (let’s face it!) they are 
something less than world author- 
ities. Try to steer clear of the as- 
signments you know nothing 
about. A mild unfamiliarity with 
your material is excusable, because 
you may bring a fresh point of view 
to bear on it. Talking through 
your hat, by contrast, is one of the 
best known ways of boring an audi- 
ence. 

Men like Clarence Randall, 
president of Inland Steel, are a 
joy to listeners because they have 
their subjects down cold. Mr. Ran- 
dall, a spokesman for his industry, 
once prepared for a congressional 
committee a statement of such 
vast importance that a whole bevy 
of public relations men was as- 
signed to look over his copy in ad- 
vance. Having assembled in Wash- 
ington at great cost to their respec- 
tive expense accounts, the experts 
found nothing in the script that 
needed changing. Unwilling to go 
home without having taken at 
least some action to justify their 
services, they finally removed from 
his statement four words which, so 
they convinced themselves, were a 
little radical in their implication. 
The words were “as in Russia to- 
day.” 


4. Have you any speech difficul- 
ties? 


Like people who are a little deaf 
and hate to admit it, people who 
have speech difficulties are often 
the last to concede them. A notable 
exception is Winston Churchill. He 
has had trouble with “‘s” sounds all 
his life. What makes Mr. Churchill 
exceptional is his recognition of 
this fact and his effort to avoid 
words which may sound, over the 
microphone, like your wife’s whist- 
ling tea kettle. 

He not only leaves out sibilants 


when he can but, when they are| 
unavoidable, makes recordings of | 


the doubtful passages ahead of 
time and plays them back. 
Similarly, the late Sidney Hill- 


man, co-chairman of the War Pro-| 
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duction Board, could not pro- 
nounce the letter “w.” His Polish 
childhood had turned all his “‘w’s” 
into “v” sounds, a fact of which he 
was aware but not ashamed. Mr. 
Hillman’s speech writers were dis- 
couraged to learn how often such 
words as “what,” “where” and 
“why” are likely to turn up. How- 
ever, by diligent application, they 
were able to keep him from saying 
such things as “vell” instead of 
“well” most of the time. In fact, 
Mr. Hillman became a dignified 
public speaker. And, as he used to 
say in private, “Vy not?” 

A much more common handicap 
is false teeth. As any speaker who 
wears them knows, they have their 
own way of twisting words out of 
shape. A senior farm spokesman in 
Washington has an upper plate 
that gives him trouble. 

He has turned his affliction into 
a@ personal trademark well known 
to audiences throughout the coun- 
try. On the platform, as in his 
office, he merely removes the of- 
fending plate when it begins to 
bother him. 

You can do better. Check your 
own voice by playing back one of 
your letters on a dictating machine 
—all of it. Or, better yet, have the 
sound engineer at your local radio 
station record one of your speeches. 
Ask him to study it for errors. He 
can tell you from a professional 
standpoint what you can do to 
make your words sound better. 


5. Do you know how your speech 
is to be handled? 


A banquet speech is different 
from the reading of a statement 
before a congressional committee, 
and a television or radio appear- 
ance bears no resemblance to a 
press conference or a stockholders’ 
meeting. You should, of course, 
take the trouble to learn something 
about the conditions under which 
you are to appear. Otherwise a 
strange setting may throw you into 
confusion. 

The unseen audience beyond the 
broadcasting room is likely to 
terrify even the stoutest hearts the 
first time around, for example. 

There's a story about an indus- 
trialist who was making his first 
radio talk. He got along fine while 
the announce; was in the room be- 
cause he could speak directly to 
him. When the announcer slipped 
out, however, our hero suddenly be- 
came conscious of the microphone 
for the first time—and froze stiff. 
Through great effort he was able 
to convince himself that the device 
in front of him was nothing but 
another kind of dictation machine 
—like the one in his office. If he 
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merely gave it the rest of his speech 
to transcribe, he figured, every- 
thing would come out all right. 

It would have, too, except that he 
put the punctuation in as well. The 
rest of his talk sounded something 
like this: “And so, comma, friends 
of the radio audience, comma, the 
thought I want to leave with you 
is this, colon.” 

Businessmen making their first 
appearances before congressional 
committees are likely to be gun- 
shy, though there is no real reason 
for their alarm. One client of 
mine was so upset by the prospect 
of testifying that I wrote paren- 
thetical directions into his state- 
ment to help him do the right thing 
at the right time. They included 
such suggestions as “Bow to the 
chairman,” “Hold up exhibit A,” 
and “Pause for introduction of 
chart B.” Unfortunately my client 
read the directions aloud, along 
with the rest of his statement. The 
senators were most sympathetic, 
but the poor fellow was quite upset 
about the whole thing. Since then 
I have made it a practice to have 
my people sit through at least one 
session in advance, as a condi- 
tioner. 

Most speakers exposed to tele- 
vision have learned by now that 
slate blue suits, dark ties, and 
shirts that are almost any color but 
white produce the most flattering 
images. Not every guest has 
learned, however, to keep facing 


the camera where the red light jy 
showing, and to keep his chin up 
so that the shadows won’t accent 
the bags under his eyes. 

Still, such helpful hints aboy 
personal appearance do little fo 
the speaker who is accustomed ty 
burying his nose in his notes, y 
you are one of those people, yoy 
have two alternatives. Either 
memorize your speech or have jt 
printed on cardboard in letters 
large enough to be read when the 
sheet is held up behind the camer, 
If you must look down at you 
manuscript, have it typed in big 
letters and triple spaced so that 
you can refer to it from time ty 
time without hiding your face init, 


6. Do you know what you are 
going to say? 


Let’s suppose that your speech 
has been written. You have edited 
it carefully, made the corrections 
it needed, and turned it over to 
your secretary for final drafting. 
Do you intend to read that final 
draft once more before you deliver 
it? You should, and to a critic. 

Unrehearsed manuscripts are 
full of traps. I once fed a senator 
the word “epitome” in a speech 
only to have it come out “eppy- 
tome.” The boys in the press gal- 
lery laughed, which made the sen- 
ator mad—at me, of course. 

The one-time Mayor Hylan of 
New York is credited with offering 
the supreme example of the dam- 
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age an unfamiliar phrase can do. 
stumbling through a speech that 
had been written for him, he 
wound up by making a rousing ref- 
erence to “The Spirit of One Seven 
Seven Six!” It brought down the 
house. 

So, check your final copy. There 
is always the chance that the copy- 
ist will leave out a line, a para- 
sraph, or even a whole page. In 
fact, an embittered ghost writer 
who never could get his client to 
read beforehand the material he 
prepared for him once went further 
than that. 

He waited until an important 
speaking date came up, watched 
his employer snatch up the manu- 
script as usual on his way to a cab, 
then quietly reached for his own 
hat and coat. 

On the rostrum the unrehearsed 
speaker opened, for the first time, 
the folder in which his manuscript 
was bound. His initial remarks 
were deftly written. His address 
flowed smoothly across the second 
page, picking up pace as it went 
along. 

The third page, however, was 
completely blank except for a few 
terse words which read, “Maybe 
this will teach you to read over 
your stuff in the future, before you 
try to deliver it. From here on out 
you’re on your own, you so-and-so. 
I’ve just quit!” 

The televised proceedings of the 
national political conventions both 
showed us some of the top speakers 
in the country in full cry. Think 
back, and you will recall that every 
roof-raiser knew what he was sup- 
posed to talk about, knew his sub- 
ject thoroughly, knew what he was 
going to say about it, knew how to 
handle radio, television and the 
press, knew his own speech limita- 
tions if any, and was as much him- 
self as it is possible for any politi- 
cian to be. 

The net is that all those people 
were ready to speak before they got 
to their feet. 

Whether or not you completely 
agreed with what they were saying, 
they got their messages across. 
Substitute for the rostrum in Chi- 
cago the speakers’ table at your 
next civic club luncheon and you’ve 
still got the same problem. 

Little or big, any public appear- 
ance is worth preparing for; and if 
you aren’t ready to talk you can’t 
expect your audience to be ready to 
listen. 

Run your eye over this check 
list before you accept your next 
Speaking engagement. It won’t 
help you much while you're talk- 
ing, but it will get you a bigger 
hand when you sit down. END 
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The stethoscope is useful for 
finding faulty timepieces in 
an industry now centuries old 


Demand for the old-fashioned 
clocks has increased so that 
mass production is necessary 


FOR CENTURIES the cuckoo 
clock that used to hang in 
grandma’s parlor came from 
the Black Forest region of Ger- 
many. Now the cuckoo clock 
has become an American prod- 
uct, mass-produced. 

Largely responsible for this 
shift is Irwin Cohen, proprietor 
of the Cuckoo Clock Manufac- 
turing Company in New York 
City. Mr. Cohen had his own 
workshop in Germany before 
World War II. Like thousands 
of other small artisans, he used 
to turn out a few clocks each 
week for export and for use at 
home. 

Today his operation in the 
United States turns out more 
than 25,000 clocks a year. They 
range in size from one six 
inches high to a very large 
clock measuring 80 inches in 
height. Cost ranges from $9 to 
$500. 

The demand for these quaint 
timekeepers is growing fast. 
Many can be found in hunt- 
ing lodges and clubs. The clocks 
bring back that nostalgic aura 
associated with life in the 
hunting forests of old-time 
Germany. 
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Harold F. Amster of City Island, 
N. Y., is a compass adjuster. He 
is one of the few in the country 






The small card is put in the 
spherical housing, by which 
it is magnified to aid reading 



















CHECKING on the North Pole is 
the stock-in-trade of a handful of 
experts, like Harold F. Amster of 
City Island, N. Y., who adjust the 
nation’s compasses. This delicate 
job is one on which the fate of 
vessels at sea depends. With no 
land ties by which to judge posi- 
tion, the mariner sails confidently 
—certain that his checked instru- 
ment will bring him to his destina- 
tion. 

Compasses don’t respond to the 
north just because a needle has 
been mounted on a card. All sorts 
of disturbances and factors must 
be compensated for. 

For one thing, there are two 
kinds of north: true geographical 
north (or the North Pole); and 


The housing is filled with 
special oil which keeps 
the card steady and also 
magnifies the surface 


Compensation must be 
made for disturbances 
ia such as the magnetism 
i caused by a ship’s iron 














North Is his business 





By using this special instrument, Mr. Amster 
determines the heeling error of a ship’s compass 




























magnetic north (the direction in} 
which magnetic needles on com-} 
passes turn when all is going well). 
The latter phenomenon is caused 
by the fact that the earth’s great 
est magnetic attraction lies som! 
distance away from geographical) 
north. 

This declination is compounded} 
by the disturbing influences i) 
electrical equipment, steel ded! 
plates and many other thing 
which can make a compass si 
away from north. 

Mr. Amster Knows all the trick 
of this needle trade. 

He has corrected and adjusté 
the compasses of vessels rangingit 
size from small sailing boats 0) 
large yachts. 
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Good place to live 


IN 1940, KILLEEN, Texas, was a 
ranching and farming community 
of 1,265 average citizens. In 1941, 
the Government bought 150,000 
acres of nearby ranch land and 
built Ft. Hood. The Gray Air Force 
Base and Killeen Base followed. 

Killeen was a boom town! 

Nobody was happy about that. 
The town fought a losing battle 
with expansion while outsiders who 
were forced to live there com- 
plained about high prices, lack of 
housing, rough streets, inadequate 
sewer and water facilities. 

That is the same old story. 

But the sequel is new. 

Killeen, now grown to 12,000, 
didn’t like to be a boom town or 
accept the role as inevitable. It 
might be 90 per cent dependent on 
the surrounding military estab- 
lishments, but it was also deter- 
mined to be a good place to live. 

For ten years, it fought for bal- 
ance. The war ended and the 
military force was reduced. Korea 
brought personnel changes, more 
military. 

Finally Killeen felt that it had 
its problem licked. Then it had to 
lick its reputation. 

The answer to that was a re- 
cently held “open house” with 
dressed up invitations to some 12,- 
000 people asking them to take a 
look at the rejuvenated Killeen. 
Some 10,000 came. 

Meanwhile Killeen had added 
more than 1,800 living units to its 
housing accommodations. Special 
tours took the visitors to these, to 
rental offices, to business firms, 
even to private homes. 

The big feature of the day was 
an offer of “six months free living” 
to six families whose names were 
drawn from the list of visitors reg- 
istered for the occasion. 

The winning six—a warrant offi- 
cer, two civil service workers, a 
hospital ward attendant from Ft. 
Hood, an employe of an engineer- 
ing firm and a truck driver—will 
receive not only free rent for six 
months but shoes for the family, 
stoceries, draperies, some clothes, 
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newspapers, laundry, dry cleaning, 
services to an automobile and 
other items totaling about $1,600 
for each family. 

Killeen is pleased with the event, 
although results are hard to mea- 
sure accurately. A lot of people 
learned that the town has ade- 
quate shopping facilities, excel- 
lent churches, a modern school 
system and is rapidly catching up 
on needs for water, sewers, streets 
and recreation facilities. 

Several dozen were sufficiently 
convinced to rent homes and 
apartments on open house day. 


Bank collects parking fines 


BANKS have already demonstrated 
their versatility by providing a 
variety of services that would sur- 
prise old-fashioned bankers. But 
in Montreal, Que., they have come 
up with a new wrinkle. 

There, according to the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, 
they are now collecting traffic fines. 

Under the system, a driver who 
finds himself with a $2 or $5 park- 
ing ticket may drop into a bank 
and pay the fine. The plan applies 
to parking violations only. 


More thirteenth floors 


RESEARCH departments develop 
the darnedest information. Those 
at Westinghouse have just re- 
ported that superstition about 
the malevolence of the number 
“13” seems to be dying out. At least 
elevator engineers report that 
more than 90 per cent of modern 
skyscrapers today have thirteenth 
floors. Before World War II about 
50 per cent of the country’s con- 
tractors ordered elevator control 
panels minus that number. 

Buildings omitting the thir- 
teenth floor today are usually 
hotels. Few hospitals reach 13 
stories. 


Kokomo’s firsts 


ALTHOUGH Mrs. Eos Petty Rich- 
ardson feels that hersense of humor 
is as sufficient as most, hers was 


subject to persistent strain be- 
cause the name of her home town 
was a continuing challenge to 
humorists. She determined to 
gather some material that might 
have a sobering effect on those to 
whom Kokomo seemed more likely 
to be something out of Gilbert and 
Sullivan than a thriving city of 
40,000 in Indiana. 

Her resulting researches pro- 
duced convincing evidence that 
Kokomo has contributed more 
than humor to the American scene. 
Mrs. Richardson has compiled a 
litany of 11 important products 
which were first made in Kokomo. 
The fact that the Duryea Brothers 
were building an automobile at the 
same time as Elwood Haynes may 
cause arguments about her first 
choice. 

However, Elwood Haynes did 
build and drive an automobile in 
Kokomo in 1894. Whether a first 
or not, the Haynes creation sired 
three other Kokomo firsts: David 
C. Spraker made the first pneu- 
matic automobile tire; William 
Johnson cast the first aluminum 
crankcase; and George Kingston 
conceived the float chamber for 
automobile carburetors. 

Other Kokomo firsts on Mrs. 
Richardson’s list include: Dirilyte, 
a “magic metal” developed by a 
Swedish inventor but first pro- 
duced commercially in Kokomo. 

First shells for the French 155 
mm cannon made in this country 
in World War I. 

First aerial bomb tailfins, World 
War I. 

First nonsinkable metal lifeboats 
and rafts. 

First canned tomato juice. 

First formula for stainless steel. 

First production of “Stellite,” 
another metal produced by Mr. 
Haynes. 


School for industrial editors 


INDUSTRIAL journalism, once re- 
garded as the stepchild of the pub- 
lishing business, has so clearly 
demonstrated its ability to do a 
peculiar job well, that the number 
of magazines in this field has risen 
from 2,000 before World War II to 
more than 10,000 today. 

House organ achievements are 
particularly remarkable because 
most editors as well as their staffs 
have had to build their own 
methods as they went along be- 
cause neither newspaper nor 
magazine training provided pre- 
cisely the background needed for 
this specialized field. This situa- 
tion will be changed in the future. 

After five years of development 
the University of Bridgeport has 
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WHEN Henry B. Little was elected 
president of the Institution for 
Savings in Newburyport, Mass., in | 
1899, William McKinley was round- | 
ing out his first term in the White | 
House and the next President, | 
Teddy Roosevelt, was recuperating | 
from the ravages of San Juan Hill. | 

Mr. Little was 48 years old then, 
an age when some contemporary 
executives begin to think of shorter 
days at the office. 

But Henry Little hasn’t quit yet. 
At 102 he is hale and works a five- 
day week. Every morning someone 
from the bank drives him to work. 

Until he was 85 he walked the 
mile to his office, and until 1947 his 
schedule conformed to the bank’s 
six-day week. 

“Banking today isn’t what it 
used to be,” Mr. Little says. “It’s | 
better.” When he first began his 
career in banking, total personnel | 
consisted of a cashier, bookkeeper | 
and messenger. He was the mes- | 
senger. That was in 1867 when per- 
sons dealing with a bank “could 
put their money in the vault, draw 
a little interest and save them- 
selves the trouble of stuffing up 
hiding places with currency.” 
Businessmen, of course, operated 
through banks to obtain credit. 

Would Henry Little go into fi- 
nance again if he had it to do over? 

“Certainly. Because that’s where 
the art of business counts. You 
handle people’s first concern: 
money, not goods,” was his answer. 

To Henry Little it doesn’t par- 
ticularly matter that he is the old- 
est bank president in the United 
States (and probably in the world). 
What does matter is that tomorrow 
is another business day. 


introduced a four-year courge 
ending with a degree, in Industriaj 
Journalism. Objectives of the 
course are to give students g 
chance to learn and interpret the 
inside story of the industrial sys. 
tem; provide supplementary train. 


| ing for Connecticut industrial egj- 
| tors in the latest editing tech. 


niques, and to introduce students 


| of journalism to the unusual “first” 
| job opportunities in this field. 


The program is designed to give 
the student an all-around back. 
ground in American industry, per. 
sonnel methods, industrial rel. 


| tions, American labor, sociology, 


economics, government, law and 
advertising. In addition, the sty. 
dent takes such courses as philos- 
ophy, art, music and literature, as 
well as learning the techniques of 
interviews, covering meetings, bal] 


| games, exhibitions or fires. 


Industrial editors in the Bridge- 


| port area, as well as the plants they 


serve, are cooperating to permit 
the students to take “field work” in 
actual industrial surroundings. 

As Howard Boone Jacobson of 
the university’s journalism depart- 
ment sees it, “it takes a well 
trained industrial editor to mold 
raw stories from the plant report- 
ers into an attractive, readable 
publication at a minimum produe- 
tion cost.” 

The goal of the new course is to 
provide such editors. 


Subsidized sitters 


THE baby-sitter is the nation’s 
newest sales argument. At leastit 
is that way in Olympia, Wash, 
where businessmen, working 
through their Chamber of Com- 
merce, distribute courtesy cards 


| through which they pick up part 


of the tab for any shopper who has 
to hire a baby-sitter while she 


| visits the stores. According to Ire 
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ports, the plan is working well for } 


everyone, the mother, the baby- 
sitter, the businessman and, of 
course, the children. 


Small fish pumped in 


A NEW METHOD of fishing withs 
vacuum cleaner is permitting 
Maine’s commercial fishermen # 
spend more time at sea and less a 
the docks. The apparatus, devel 
oped by B. F. Goodrich, uses a sit 
inch, soft-rubber-lined hose and@ 
suction pump. 

When the fish-filled nets alt 
pulled alongside the boat, the ma 
chine goes to work. Sardines 0 
come flying fish as they are sucked 
aboard. 

Once loaded, the vessel returis 
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to port where similar equipment | 
unloads in a matter of minutes a | 
eargo that it once took men with | 
shovels several hours to handle. 


Busy signals 


A MAN we know, arriving home un- 
expectedly early from a business 
trip, tried to telephone his wife 
from the station. For 15 minutes 
he got a busy signal. The only 
thing that saved him from apo- 
plexy was remembrance of a short 
item he had recently read in “To 


the Stars,” publication of the 
Kansas Industrial Development 
Commission. 


A reprint of a notice that a 


Topeka Telephone Company 
printed on its directory for 1896, 
the item said: 

TELEPHONING NOT DIFFICULT 

When you wish to call a number, ring 
the bell by turning the crank to the right 
of the phone, and at the same time press 
in on the crank and your bell will always 
ring. Now take down the receiver (ear 


trumpet) and place it against the ear. | 


At the same time press on the lever with 


elbow of your left arm and you will be | 


ready to talk as soon as you are con- 
nected at the central office. 

Do not leave your phone—stay right 
where you are until you can reach who 
you are after; it takes but a minute or so. 
Talk into the transmitter or box at the 
top of the phone with your mouth four 
or five inches away in an ordinary tone 
of voice in clear weather. In cold, damp 
weather, talk close up to the transmitter 
and quite loud. See that the lever or 
switch on top of the magneto bell is al- 
ways to the left when you ring or talk. 
Only turn the switch to the right when 
you are afraid of lightning during a 
severe thunderstorm. 


Parking in Providence 


AUTO drivers in Providence, R. I., 
either are more active than drivers 
elsewhere, or the experts have mis- 
judged the whole fraternity of 
motorists. 

At any rate 700 feet has been the 
accepted distance that a driver was 
Willing to walk from parking place 
to office or shopping center or 
whatever destination he had hoped 
to park in front of. 

But a survey of 923 drivers who 
have been using the year-old 
metered parking lot in Providence 
shows that they walk an average 
1,590 feet after leaving their cars. 





Some walked nearly a half mile. 
Rates doubtless have a part in| 
this willingness. The city lot 
charges 15 cents for four hours and | 
Parkers may lock their cars, taking | 
the keys with them. | 
The survey also showed that 52| 
ber cent of those using the lot 
formerly parked at the curb. 
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Pete Progress and the 


wide-eyed window washer 


“Hey, Pete, got a minute?” shouted 
window washer Willie. 


“What's on your mind, Willie?” asked 
Pete. 

“Been watching things way up here,” 
said Willie. “Someone’s going to get 
hurt down there on Main Street.” 


“Who, for instance?” asked Pete. 


“One of those crazy, jay-walking pedes- 
trians, that’s who,” answered Willie. 
“Glad I’m up here where it’s safe.” 


“You're very observing,” said Pete. 
“Keep looking and in about one hour 
you'll observe some men _ painting 
bright yellow lines for crosswalks down 
there.” 

“Probably took an accident to wake the 
town up,” said Willie. 


“No,” said Pete, “the chamber of com- 
merce got behind the project — and it 


Your chamber of commerce is working 
for you. Why don’t you help them? 


was no accident, either. The chamber is 
always on the lookout for things to do 
to help the community.” 

“Like what,” asked Willie. 


“Like making the town attractive to 
people living here and others who want 
to come here. Like telling other people 
what a profitable place we've got for 
industry; like getting better schools, 
playgrounds, fire protection; like organ- 
izing activities to increase retail busi- 
ness. Fellows at the chamber say giving 
is a whale of a lot better than taking.” 


“Gosh, Pete, that’s wonderful,” said 
Willie. “Just to show them how I feel, 
I'm going down and wash their win- 
dows free.” 

“That should make you rich,” said Pete. 
“Why?” asked Willie. 

“Because then you and the town will 
really be cleaning up,” said Pete. 
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ECONOMY 
DOESN’T GROW 
ON TREES 


I. this country “the cost of government must be 
reduced” is given about the same acceptance as the 
mathematical axiom that ‘‘the whole equals the 
sum of its parts.” It is quite likely, in fact, that the 
average citizen can speak more forcefully about 
government costs than about algebra because his 
tax bill provides daily proof of the one while he has 
forgotten the mathematical arguments that sup- 
port the other. 

Thus a promise of “government efficiency” is as 
quick a way as any to the voters’ hearts. Presum- 
ably an efficient government will cost less, thus per- 
mitting lower taxes. 

We have only recently hailed the beginning of a 
new administration which promised to do just that. 

Accepting this promise as honorably made with 
every intention of fulfillment, it is still reasonable 
to doubt that this administration—or any admin- 
istration, for that matter—will do any such thing. 

The blame for this nonfeasance does not belong 
to the politicians. 

It rests squarely on the citizens who, having ap- 
plauded the promise of cost reduction, are quick to 
damn the practice of it. 

The present plight of Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson demonstrates this paradox. 
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Accepting his portfolio from President Eisen. 
hower, Mr. Benson embarked upon a program caley. 
lated to get more service from the Department of 
Agriculture and to advance government efficiency 
and economy. Phrases dropped along the way were 
to the effect that the idea was “to get surplus foods 
into stomachs and not into storage” and that 
“farmers should not be demoralized by producing 
for government check.” 

There was talk that the Department would work | 
with farmers, farm organizations, and agricultural] | 
industries to find solutions to individual commodity 
problems. 

The new secretary stated that “prices should be 
relatively free so as to provide the flexibility neces. 
sary to encourage needed changes in farm produc. 
tion, to facilitate trade and to guide and encourage 
full consumption.” This, he felt, could be better 
accomplished without high, rigid price supports. 

In line with these views he lopped $130,000,000 of 
the Department of Agriculture budget for loans 
and expenditures presented by President Truman. 

The specific reductions included: 

A cut from $250,000,000 to $140,000,000 in appro- 
priations for the agricultural conservation pay- 
ment program. Mr. Benson pointed out that this 
actually would reduce payments only $40,000,000 
because the Department already had uncommitted 
funds that would cover the rest of the difference. 

A cut from $200,000,000 to $145,000,000 in Rural 
Electrification Administration and telephone loans. 

A cut from $83,000,000 to $75,000,000 in the school 
lunch program—a difference which he announced | 
would be made up from government food surpluses, 
thus feeding children as well and putting the food 
“into stomachs instead of storage.” 

Public reaction to this excursion into economy 
was less than cordial. 

People cried out that Mr. Benson was “more inter 
ested in working for the food industries than for the 
farmer”; that he was “a softheaded idealist”; that 
he had “no experience in the real troubles of agtr 
culture”; that cutting conservation payments wa 
“stealing the shoes from farm children.” 

Hearkening to all this, the House Appropriations 
Committee put back $106,000,000 of the $130,000,00 
that Mr. Benson had planned to save the taxpaye. 
The House, in effect, accepted the committee view. 

The vote in the committee was close. In the cas 
of the conservation fund, for instance, the mem- 
bers divided 19 for increase to 18 against. 

It is reasonable to suppose that citizens who ale | 
interested in economy could have changed thei 
vote by demonstrating the sincerity and worthines | 
of their views. 

Lethargy is expensive and mathematically ut | 
sound. It permits the parts to appear greater thal 
the whole. ' 
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